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Announcement 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


By Cuares F. Ritrennouse, C.P. A., Professor of Accounting and Head of Accounting 
Department, College of ‘Business Administration, Boston University, “Boston, Mass. 


T HIS book covers in a progressive way the transactions 
likely to occur in the conduct of mercantile business. 

It introduces the subject by the account method and 
defers the use of the books of original entry until after the 
student has learned the principles of accounts. 


The journal and ledger are used as principal books for only a short 
time, for the purpose of connecting a book of original entry with the ledger. 


The special functions of the various accounts appear in account form, 
and aid the student materially in interpreting the subject. 


Special attention is paid to journalizing in order to train the student 
to express in the journal entry form any bookkeeping facts that may be 
presented to him throughout the course. Through this training the early 
evolution of the original Journal into the modern Journals, such as Cash, 
Sales, Purchases, Notes Receivable and Payable, becomes an easy process. 


The report form of both profit and loss statement and balance sheet 
is used throughout. The ledger is closed by the journal closing method, 


Written examinations of a typical character are given at the end. 


The book is profusely illustrated in script as well as in line, and many . 


of the illustrations are in two colors. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW GERMAN DRIVE. 


The end of the first week of the 
new German drive found the at- 
tacking forces, with their left wing 
touching the Marne, pounding 
away at the Allied line in the ‘hope 
of crushing the Soissons salient 
and opening the way to Paris by 
way of the Marne and the Oise. 
The history of the early stages of 
the drive which began on March 
21 has been repeated. The Ger- 
mans, hurling division after divi- 
sion against the British and 
French, have made gains, but at a 
heavy cost; but, as before, the AIl- 
lied forces, although heavily out- 
numbered, have yielded ground 
slowly and in accordance with pre- 
arranged plans. If the German 
commanders expected to rout the 
Anglo-French forces, or to gain a 
decisive victory, they have been 
disappointed. Their strategy is to 
strike at one point after another— 
unexpectedly, if possible—and to 
compel a withdrawal and_ re-ar- 
rangement of Allied troops, at the 
cost of weakening the line else- 
where and opening the way for a 
new attack. American troops in 
large numbers are now figuring in 
the Allied reserves, and may be 
trusted to give a good account of 
themselves. 


A GREAT DEAL AT STAKE. 


Germany and Austria have a 
great deal at stake in the results 
of the latest drive. Unless they can 
win a decisive victory- and that 
soon, they will face very serious 
internal conditions. In Germany 
the meat ration has just been re- 
duced one half—from nine ounces a 
head weekly to four and one-half 
ounces; and a similar reduction in 
the bread ration is anticipated 
soon, in consequence of the failure 
to receive the anticipated supplies 
from the Ukraine. The mutinous 
spirit shown some weeks ago in the 
German navy has manifested itself 
in the German divisions in Russia, 
and wholesale executions and im- 
prisonments have not checked it. 
It is a significant and ominous cir- 
cumstance that the train on which 
the Emperor Charles returned from 
his recent official visit to Constan- 
tinople reached Vienna in a dilap- 
idated condition, having been 
stoned and fired upon by Bulgar 
soldiers near Philippopolis. Every- 
where through the Central Em- 
pires there is hunger, suffering, 
and a growing spirit of revolt. 


AMERICANS AT THE FRONT. 


In the vicinity of Montdidier the 
American troops distinguished 
themselves by a sharp and success- 
ful offensive. Northwest of Mont- 
didier they captured the village of 
Cantigny, and several other objec- 
tives, and held them all in the face 
of counter attacks. They inflicted 
severe losses on the Germans in 
killed and wounded, and in addi- 
tion took 200 prisoners, among 
them two officers. Their own 
losses were comparatively small. 
The German counter attacks failed 
completely under the heavy fire of 
the Americans. The spirit shown 
in the American offensive augurs 
well for the part which Americans 


are to play in the war to make the 
world safe for democracy. It will 
help to convince the German mili- 
tarists that it is futile any longer 
to jeer at the American re-enforce- 
ment of the Allied cause. 


THE RED CROSS. 


The splendid success of the Red 
Cross campaign is fresh proof of 
the hold which that organization 
has upon the people. Following 
so soon after the Third Liberty 
Loan drive, it was a daring venture 
to undertake to gather in $100,000,- 
000 in a week’s time. But the re- 
sponse everywhere was quick and 
generous. The quota assigned to 
the districts into which the country 
was divided was everywhere ex- 
ceeded; and the result was a con- 
tribution half as large again as had 
been asked for. Every dollar con- 
tributed will be wisely used for the 
comfort and relief of the soldiers. 
There has been no finer exhibition 
of courage and self-sacrifice than 
that of the nurses in the hospitals 
which the German air raiders have 
chosen for their special targets. 
The work done by the Red Cross, 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
cation, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Salvation Army and other civil 
organizations has gone far to miti- 
gate the horrors of war. 


DILLON AND THE SINN FEIN. 


All true friends of Ireland will 
approve the course of John Dillon, 
the Irish Nationalist leader, in de- 
nouncing the Sinn Feiners and all 
their works. Dillon resents the 
statement attributed to him in 
some of the English papers, that 
he had “broken off” his alliance 
with the Sinn Fein, and says that 
you cannot break off what never 
existed. He refused to sanction 
the withdrawal of the Nationalist 
candidate in the East Cavan dis- 
trict in order to allow the Sinn Fein 
leader, Arthur Griffith, to be 
elected unopposed; and he declared 
himself: more bitterly and more ir- 
reconcilably opposed to De Valera 
and Griffith than ever before in his 
life. The Sinn Fein policy, he said, 
is calculated to rob Ireland of the 
sympathy of America and of all 
democratic people throughout the 
world. The recent disclosure of 
a German-financed Sinn Fein at- 
tempted revolution at this critical 
stage of the world war would do 
permanent harm to the Irish cause 
if it were not emphatically dis- 
avowed by the responsible Irish 
leaders. 


ROUNDING UP THE LOAFERS. 


Idlers within the draft age will 
be pretty hard hit by the announce- 
ment of Major General Crowder, 
provost marshal-general, that, un- 
der the selective service law, be- 
ginning July 1, they will be com- 
pelled to engage in some useful oc- 
cupation, or, in the absence of 
some adequate explanation of their 
idleness, to be inducted into the 
military service of the United 
States. The alternative offered 
them, briefly expressed, is “work or 
fight.” The new orders are espe- 
cially aimed at young men who 
hang around pool rooms and race 
tracks, at alleged slackers serving 
food or drink in hotels, public 
places, and social clubs, elevator 
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operators, doormen, footmen, ush- 
ers, and persons connected with 
games, sports and amusements, and 
at youth of I. W. W. affiliations. 
Several states—Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Maryland among them— 
have already enacted anti-loafing 
laws; and there will be a co-ordi- 
nation between state and federal 
authérities in making things un- 
pleasant for confirmed idlers. | 


WHEN THE MOLDAVIA WENT 
DOWN. 


The British transport Moldavia, 
carrying American troops, was 
sunk in the English channel early 
in the morning of May 23. The 
submarine which torpedoed her 
was not seen. The transport was 
hit amidships; and all on board, 
except fifty-six soldiers who were 
sleeping in a single compartment, 
were saved by the convoying ships. 
The behavior of all on board is 
described as admirable. There 
were no signs of panic anywhere. 
The men lined up at their stations 
calmly when the muster sounded. 
They left the ship, laughing and 
singing, and gave hearty cheers as 
the ship went down. This is the 
third loss of a transport carrying 
American troops. The first was 
the Antilles, torpedoed last Octo- 
ber on her way back from France, 
when seventy lives were lost, most 
of them men of the navy, but some 
of them invalided soldiers. The 
second was the Tuscania, carrying 
more than 2,000 American troops, 
which was torpedoed off the Irish 
coast on February 1, with the loss 
of 238 lives. 


A PROPOSED BAN ON BEER. 


By a vote of 178 to 137 the House 
of. Representatives incorporated in 
the pending Food Stimulation Bill 
an amendment providing that $6,- 
000,000 of the appropriation be con- 
ditioned on the issue of a proclama- 
tion by the President prohibiting 
the use of foodstuffs and fruits in 
the production of malt and vinous 
liquors for beverage purposes. If 
this amendment should remain in 
the bill, when enacted, it would be 
a heavy blow to the “wet” inter- 
ests. The Act of August, 1917, 
stopped the production of more 
whiskey during the war, and, after 
existing supplies are exhausted, 
there are “dry” times ahead. Out- 
side of the interests immediately 
concerned there is an increasing 
popular feeling that it is not quite 
consistent to apply strict restric- 
tions to the household use of wheat 
and allow millions of bushels of 
grain to be consumed by distillers 
and brewers. 


> 


Enlargement of Business 


The English publishing house of 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, 
has recently purchased all the ex- 
isting copyrights of the Scientific 
and Technical books previously 
published by Messrs. Whittaker & 
Company of London, and in future 
the American agency for these 
works will be controlled by Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York. This series includes 
many important works relating to 
aeroplanes, submarines, and wire- 
less telegraphy. 
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New History—New Material 


The History the American 


—New Point 


ODAY we look at history from a new view-point. 
We read its story with new meaning. We are 
interested in such topics as:— 


The fight against Feudalism—the same world struggle in which we are 
engaged today. 

Peopling the American colonies—why the people came, what they sought, 
and what they achieved. 

Life, labor, and liberty at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 

The establishment of the new government and the principles that underlie it. 

The expansion of the United States and the causes that led to it. 


The call of the land in the Great West ; the movement across the Alleghe- 
nies westward to the Mississippi, and across the continent to the Pacific. 


The Industrial Revolution and the great changes that it brought about in’ 


American life and labor. 
The growth of our political democracy. 
The development of popular education. 
The problems that came with the Civil War and the rise of the New South. 
The triumph of industry and combinations of capital and labor.. 
The causes of increased interest in our government. 
The situation at the opening of the new century. 
The Great War and the effort we are making to preserve our democracy. 


These topics are treated in detail in 


Beard and Bagley’s 


new text-book for grammar schools and junior high schools. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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A Significant New Series 


TheThompson Readers 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON 
Principal, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
and 
INEZ BIGWOOD 


Instfuctor in State Normal School 
itchburg, Mass. 


A Method series with many individual and suc- 
cessful ideas. 


Uses as the first teaching unit the natural spoken 
unit; in Book One this is the metrical foot of a 
familiar and favorite Mother Goose jingle. 
Thought association is used in developing read- 
ing power word from word, instead of word by 
word, thus building up the vocabulary with un- 
usual rapidity and certainty. Reading and word 
building are carefully differentiated. 


Specially distinctive for the freshness and 
quality of the material. Many of the folk tales 
have never before been used in English. All the 
stories have purpose and value; they afford also 
ample opportunity for character depiction and 
dramatization. 


The grading is exceptionally accurate. At no 
place is there a difficult step—not even from 
book to book. Therefore it is not necessary to 
read several books of the same grade before 
proceeding to a more advanced text. 


Four readers—for the first four half-years 
A Teacher's Manual. Word Building (for pupils) 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


War Fact Tests 


FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Director of the Institute for Public Service 
A minimum list of essential war 


facts which every one should have 
at his ready command 


Why we are at war 
Our peace aims 
Home town war facts 
Home state war facts 
Home country war facts 
World war facts 
After-the-war needs 


Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 


Valuable for teachers and school 
children alike. Suggestions for gradu- 
ation and commencement exercises. 


List price, 24 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 


A Concise English Grammar 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Harvard University, 


and FRANK EDGAR FARLEY, Simmons College 


A brief manual for use in courses of study needing a rapid survey of the principles 


of English grammar in compact and usable form. © 


Part One is a survey of the 


Parts of Speech in the Sentence, which may serve as an introduction or prelimi- 


nary review. 


Part Two deals systematically with Inflections and Syntax and 


closes with chapters on Clauses as Parts of Speech and Meanings of Subordinate 


Clauses. 


Part Three treats of Analysis. 


The Exercises follow the text in the same order, and a system of parallel 
references makes it easy to utilize them in connection with the topics which they 


illustrate. 


The terminology agrees with the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. 


ix + 235 pages, 72 cents 


15 Ashburton Place 


GINN AND COMPANY 


‘Boston, Mass. 
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THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


BY J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


Three events loom large in the history of 
geography in America in the past century. One 
was the arrival in America seventy-two years 
ago of the Swiss geographer, Arnold Henry 
Guyot, who brought with him the wide horizon 
of the real geographer, the kindly human interest 
which is the geographer’s greatest asset, and an 
inspiration for scientific analysis, hunting out the 
fundamental physical influences at work on life, 
and conditioning life at every turn. 

A second event of great significance was the 
appointment in the early eighties of a committee 
of the N. E. A., consisting of Davis, King and 
Collie, who reported out the argument for the 
new American study of physiography. 

The third event of moment was the publication 
in England, in 1889, of a volume on Commercial 
Geography by George G. Chisholm. 

The work of Guyot gave scientific organiza- 
tion to geography. We had our science express- 
ing itself in the formal divisions—mathematical, 
physical and political, And then the fascinating 
development of physical geography began, the 
livest and most broadening subject taught in the 
schools a generation ago. 

Then came the specialists in geology and 
transformed physical geography, a subject which 
had been throbbing with life interest, into a nar- 
row, lifeless geometry of three dimensions, ap- 
plied to land forms—a chapter in geology, and 
to a large extent renegade to geography. 

Chisholm, however, chose an angle of the 
horizon packed with human interest, and strove, 
as Guyot had done, to find the fundamental 
physical factors, the geographic influences, at 
work in the broad field of commerce. And we in 
America borrowed his work bodily. He had 
made an octavo volume of about 700 pages filled 
with detail. He dealt with the geographic influ- 
ences at work; then he discussed all the impor- 
tant commodities of commerce; then he pre- 
sented a study of all the commercial countries. 
Within two years Cyrus C. Adams brought out 
the first American text in Commercial Geog- 
raphy, and in a smaller format, in 500 pages, he 
went over the same ground as Chisholm, giving 
us conditions, commodities and countries—omit- 
ting nothing. 

This text of Adams’ was a godsend. It gave 
an opportunity for a host of earnest teachers to 


*Paper for the Annual Meeting of the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Columbus, Ohio. 


bring into the curriculum a subject with limitless 
possibilities of interest, applying the scientific 
method in the interpretation of everyday matters 
of industry and trade. Not that the text gave 
this interpretation. It gave masses of fact, and 
the teacher and student brought to bear whatever 
genius they may have had in making geographic 
interpretations. But the very mass of fact im- 
plied in 500 pages treating all commodities and 
all lands has proved a great handicap. Condens- 
ing all this material into so small a space, and 
rushing Over it in a unit course has, of necessity, 
reduced the work of the student to so rapid a 
scanning Gf many things as to leave small chance 
of getting fundamentals firmly planted in mem- 
ory, or to achieve any particular ease of mind in 
the thinking out of causal relations. The success 
of the Adams text and the recognized value of 
this phase of geography as an element in educa- 
tion have produced in this country a string of 
texts: Redway, 1903; Trotter, 1903; MacFar- 
lane, 1905; Gannett, Garrison and Houston, 
1905; Gregory, Keller and Bishop; 1910; Robin- 
son, 1910; Brigham, 1911; J. Russell Smith, 
1914; McFarlane, J. (University of Manchester), 
1914 (7); Dryer, 1916; J. Russell Smith, 1917. 
These texts all show a strong family resem- 
blance. To the latest one of them the Chisholm 
features are plainly still with us. But the varia- 
tions in emphasis, one from another, show a 
recognition of the difficulties we are discussing. 
MacFarlane (1905) gave himself some freedora 
in discussing certain crops and other commodi- 
ties of vegetable origin, making that part of his 
composition less dry, less like a catalog of 
things. That was because he was first a botanist, 
and brought to his composition a mind full of 
plant love, and with a lively interest in plant life. 
Keller and Bishop (1910) gave'rein to the dis- 
cussion of the human element, doing their part 
of their three-cornered text most suggestively. 
Robinson (1910) and Brigham (1911) began to 
amplify the discussion of certain crops and other 
topics, while J. Russell Smith permitted himself 
pages enough to get quite away from the dry-as- 
dust textbook composition and make a discus- 
sion which is interesting reading even for the 
man in the street. But this freedom made a book 
too large and expensive for the audience he 
wished to serve, and the condensed version 


(1917) has with it still the great handicap of too 
large a field. 
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After many years of teaching in this special 
field of geography, and striving always to delimit 
the scope of the subject so that one may, by 
earnest effort, in the course of a lifetime acquire 
something akin to an “easy mind” in the subject, 
I have come to a positive conviction that our 
error has always been one of uncurbed ambition. 
We have been greedy in trying to do the whole 
world of things at once. We have been like the 
boy in the fable who reached into the jar and 
took so many nuts he could not remove his hand. 
In the slang of the countryside, “we have bit off 
more than we could chaw.” 

Why not, then, face the difficulty boldly? Let 
us limit our scope to a field we can cover. Let 
us establish standards in subject matter and 
methods of presentation. Let us be brave 
enough to undertake only what can be covered 
thoroughly, with time enough to fix in the mind 
of the student the principles of geographic inter- 
pretation. If it shall turn out that more time in 
the curriculum must be given to geography, let 
us not worry; let us go to it, and demand the 
place in the curriculum the subject requires. 

I would have in every high school at least 
three unit courses in geography :— 

‘I. The Elements of Geography. 
II. Economic Geography. 

III. Commercial Countries. 

In every junior high school the first of these 
courses :-— 

I. The Elements of Geography, should be 
given. This course should give a general view of 
the physical factors at work upon mankind. This 
may well be a groundwork upon which all later 
courses in geography and history may be based. 
It should be required of every student. 

The second of the courses mentioned above, 
Economic Geography, is the one of largest pres- 
ent interest, and is the part of the geographic 
horizon to which I wish to invite most careful 
attention at this time. Its proper place is in the 
senior high school, say in the next to the last 
year. 

In Economic Geography I would discuss two 
groups of topics:— 

(a) The Commodities of Commerce. 
(b) The Geography of Trade. 

This calls for a recognition of the entire list of 
geographic influences, acting as they may act, 
anywhere in the world, in the production and 
movement of a given commodity. This estab- 
lishes a wide view of world relations and gives a 
good preparation for the study, in the following 
course, of a country or a region as an industrial, 
or commercial, or national unity. Let us set 
down here a more detailed outline of this impor- 
tant course :-— 

II. Economic Geography. 
(a) The Chief Commodities of Commerce. 


1. The products of the forest. Lumber, 

rubber and other gums, naval stores, 

cork, drugs, etc. 

Products of hunting and fishing. 

3. The products of the grazing lands: 
Wool, hides, meats. 
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4. Products of the farm, orchard and 
garden: The cereals—wheat, corn, 
rice, rye, oats, barley, etc.; sugar 
cane, sugar beet, potatoes and other 
root crops; fruits of tropic and tem- 
perate lands; vegetables and varied 
crops; dairy products, hides, wool, 
meat. 
Products of mines, quarries, wells: 
The mineral fuels—coal, petroleum, 
gas; the metals—iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, mercury; the precious metals— 
gold, silver, platinum, etc.; building 
stones, cement, precious stones ; clay 
products. 

6. Products of factories: Food and bev- 
erages; textiles, leather goods, cloth- 
ing; paper and other manufactures of 
wood; machinery and metal wares; 
chemical manufactures. 

(b) The Geography of Trade. 

1. Advantage of position with reference 
to trade; e. g., advantage of Western 
Europe, opposite Eastern America, 
and close; advantage of Europe in 
trade with Africa and India; advan- 
tage of United States in Western 
South America and the Orient, etc. 

2. Development of great land routes of 
trade: The great highways of Europe 
and Asia, of North America, etc. 

3. The great ocean routes: The highway 
of the North Atlantic, of Mediterran- 
ean, of Orient, of Panama, and the 
Great Circle routes. 

4. The organization of ocean commerce: 
Tramp and liner, shipping trusts, 
government participation. 

5. The development of market centres: 
Great general and trans-shipment 
points; markets- of special commodi- 
ties—wheat and cotton at Liverpool; 
wool, tea, diamonds at London; cof- 
fee at New York; bananas at New 
Orleans, etc. 


The scope outlined above is amply big for 2 
unit course. There is no subject in the curricu- 
lum which offers a better opportunity than this 
course does for training the logical faculty, or 
for widening the horizon of the student in mat- 
ters of everyday interest in the world about him. 
It is a liberal education in itself. 

As an illustration of the method of study, 
showing the thought-provoking possibilities of 
the subject, let us indicate the subtopics in the 
study of one ‘of the cereals, say:— 

Wheat. 


1, Plant characters of wheat, and our knowl- 

edge of its origin. 

Climate and soil required. 

3. Types and qualities of wheat as related to 
climate and soil. 

4. World’s wheat-producing areas, and rea- 

sons for location and importance. 

5. Influence in production 
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en of surface, labor 
conditions, use of machinery, transporta- 
tion facilities, skill of the farmer. 
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6. Problems of milling, marketing, establish- 
ment of the world market centre, and the 
method of making the price. 

%. Wheat in international commerce and poli- 
tics. 

8. The problem of the wheat supply of the 
future. 

In every stage of this discussion the teacher is 
on guard that the geographic influences are be- 
ing discussed. The criterion of any point dis- 
cussed must be as to whether it is, or has, a geo- 
graphic influence. This discussion of wheat goes 
down to the roots of things for many influences 
at work in Britain and Germany, in the United 
States of America, and other newer wheat-pro- 
ducing lands. It calls for some knowledge of 
historical development in all the lands in the 
world who must buy wheat, or who have wheat 
to sell. 

Or suppose we take the topic— 

Sugar, we should have :— 


Historical sketch of the rise of sugar. 

Plant characters of cane. 

Climate and soil required for cane. 

World’s producing areas, as related to 

climate, soil, labor, transportation and 

market facilities. 

A survey of the farmer’s problems—plant- 

ing, cultivation, harvesting, preparation, 

marketing. 

6. Historical sketch of the rise of the beet. 

%. Changes in character of plant under do- 
mestication. 

8. Soil and climate required. 


9. Beet areas in Europe and America. 

0. Rise of the beet in America. 

1. Sugar refining, and marketing the final 

product; location of refineries. 

12. Uses of sugar; their influence on commerce. 

13. Output of sugar by the important produc- 
ing regions. 

14. Government interest in the sugar industry 
in Europe and America. 

15. The future of the sugar supply. 


Here, again, one must open the question of 
tropical versus temperate agriculture, and labor 
conditions; must look into the almost unbeliev- 
able complications, economic and geographic, 
following a settled government policy in Ger- 
many of fostering the production of beet sugar. 
Political relations between Britain and Germany 
and between Britain and her colonies, as well as 
unsuspected economic influences in our American 
attitude toward “Imperialism.” 


| 


Or, suppose the topic is the most important 
metal— 
Iron, we must inquire as to:— 

1. The qualities which make iron and _ steel 


valuable. 

2. The significance of iron in the civilization 
of the race. 

3. Chief iron-producing regions of the world. 

4. Methods of winning the ore in~ Minnesota, 
in Sweden, in Spain, ete. 

5. Problems in transportation of the 
the question of limestone and coke. 


6. The phosphorus question and steel-mak- 
_ing processes. 

Present rank of regions producing iron 
and steel; a geographic interpretation of 
their relative importance. 

8. The price of steel since 1850, and the sig- 
nificance in industry and trade of cheap 
steel. 

9. The trust control and the development of 
government interest in steel manufacture. 

10. Estimates of the world’s total stock of ore, 
and the significance of the location of the 
ore bodies. 

It may be observed that the study is avowedly 
economic, as well as geographic, and geographic 
and economic influences underlying industry 
and commerce and human welfare are sought in 
every stage of the study. This makes of the sub- 
ject a fascinating field for both teacher and stu- 
dent, and it has the superlative advantage of 
continual growth, of eternal youth. It is quite 
unlike a paradigm or a table of constants, calling 
for memory only. It calls for an alert mind, a 
mind that takes delight in searching out the 
causes which explain the intensely interesting 
and endlessly moving phenomena of the world 
about us. 

Let us now mention the logical successor to 
the course in Economic Geography, a course 
which makes a somewhat careful geographic in- 
terpretation of the commerce of some of the 
leading commercial countries. 

Let’s call it :— 

III. Commercial Countries—a course which 
should come as late as possible in the senior 
high school. 

The point of view is now 
The unit is the country. And again we run the 
gamut of physical influences acting now in a 
given region and getting certain responses in in- 
dustry, transportation, and the segregation and 
occupations of the people. Now all we have 
learned of the influences at work in the location 
and development of commodities may be used 
as material for clear thinking in the present 
status and stage of industrial development of a 
country. _ We shall find here an interest in a 
people and their place in the world. 


There should be no attempt to discuss ail 
countries. Important countries should be 
chosen and studied as to commercial develop- 
ment and possibilities. 

We may begin with a statement of the rapid 
growth of world trade in recent decades, and 
take for our task the geographic interpretation 
of this marvelous development. 

We shall want to know what leading countries 
have been most conspicuously active in this de- 
velopment, and in what particular lines of de- 
velopment, industrial and commercial, these na- 
tions have been conspicuous. We shall look for 
the trend of commerce in the leading commodi- 
ties exported and imported through the decades, 
and be able to account for the changes in the 
rank of these commodities, for the dying-out of 


some lines and the rise of new lines to a prom- 
inent position. 


avowedly regional. 
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Then we must analyze the trade to show the 
international relations, the trend of trade 
through the decades with the countries of largest 
intercourse, and be able to find in the facts we 
deal with the reasons for these changes. 

First of all the countries studied should be 
our own. And we should compare it with some 
young tropical country, say Brazil. Then Britain 
might be studied in similar fashion and compared 
with the United States of America as a young 
nation, and with India as an old tropical people. 
Germany, in turn, may be taken up and studied 
in contrast to Russia, and possibly with Argen- 
tina, to bring out the surprising contrasts; 
France and Australia, for contrasts of old and 
young, and with Japan and China for another 


‘phase of development of old countries presenting 


phenomenal signs of rejuvenescence. 

The opportunities for development in such a 
course are endless. It is a course as live and as 
recent as the evening paper. Though the prin- 
ciples of the subject may be rooted in the very 
nature of things, its data are in continual flux 
with the everyday changes in the weather, the 
changes of market conditions, and the continual 
shifting of international political relations. 

For these reasons it is not an easy study to 
prepare in or to teach. The materials are ail 
around us.in every business we may look into. 
There is a continual incentive to follow develop- 
ments in such periodicals as the World’s Work, 
the Nation’s Business, and the more technical 
trade magazines. Especially fortunate are we in 
our government, which, in special monographs 
in many fields, is publishing, at no cost to us, the 
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fest material obtainable. The daily Commerce 
Reports are invaluable. The special reports of 
consuls and trade experts put the richest store- 
houses of material into our hands. Even the 
daily papers have grist for our mill, and just in 
proportion as we are properly educated, the 
space devoted to scandal and gossip in the press 
will decrease. 

No course has such a wealth of potential 
graphic material waiting for it. Graphic statis- 
tics become eloquent. Maps of every sort have 
tremendous possibilities in presenting our  sub- 
ject matter. An atlas should be in every stu- 
dent’s hand. .Unfortunately, there is no atlas in 
existence that really meets our needs. 

No subject could be more significantly aided 
by pictures. These three courses could with 
profit use a thousand typical pictures. As photo- 
graphs, as lantern slides, best of all as stereo- 
graphs, they may be made strongly to reinforce 
the text or class discussion. Even the “movies” 
occasionally, as it were by accident, give us valu- 
able educational films. I fondly hope the time 
may come when such courses may be equipped 
with moving picture machines and libraries of 
films. 

This entire subject, properly presented, is not 
merely three unit courses or three years of high 
school work. It is rather an inoculation of intel- 
lectual good health which will last through life. 
The reward of such a study is found in the ex- 
hilaration of a constantly widening horizon, and 
of a migration out of a provincial frame of mind 
into an atmosphere of serious, worthy cosmo- 
politan interests. 


PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND--(VI.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EDUCATION 


Bear in mind that Southern New England has 
but 14,479 square miles. 

This is about one-twentieth of Texas; one- 
tenth of California, one-seventh of Colorado, 
one-fourth of Illinois, one-third of Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. And these three states—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut—have four- 
teen state normal schools in which every student 
is professional, and every student has practically 
the equipment of admission to a first-class col- 
lege. 

In addition to these fourteen state normal 
schools there are twenty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities, among which are some of the most 
famous in America, like Harvard, Yale, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Brown, Boston University, Tufts, Wes- 
leyan, Wellesley, Smith, Mount Holyoke and 
Simmons. 

In these higher institutions of learning there 
are no preparatory students. Every enrolled stu- 
dent is of full college standing. 

With this in mind, realize what it means to 


have 38,000 college students and professors. This 
is almost three to a square mile. 

There are more than three times as many in 
colleges to a square mile as there are inhabitants 
in one state; twice as many as there are inhabi- 
tants in another. There are four states that 
have not as many inhabitants to a square mile as 
there are collegians in Southern New England 
institutions. There are eight states which have 
scarcely twice as many inhabitants to a square 
mile as there are collegians in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

HALL OF FAME. : 

We are not inclined to over-emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the Hall of Fame, but it is significant 
that of the sixty worthies in that Hall of Fame 
the following are from Southern New England, 
and we are entirely sure that students of Ameri- 
can life will admit that they rank as high as the 
others in that galaxy of worthies :— 

Daniel Webster, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Horace Mann, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Joseph Story, John Adams, Jon- 
athan Edwards, Samuel F. B. Morse, Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne, Eli Whitney, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Asa Gray, John Quincy Adams, James 
Russell Lowell, John G. Whittier, Louis Agassiz, 
Mary Lyon, Maria Mitchell, Oliver Wendeil 
Holmes, Phillips Brooks, William Cullen Bryant, 
George Bancroft, John Lothrop Motley, Francis 
Parkman, Rufus Choate, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Mark Hopkins — twenty-eight, nearly one- 


half of the sixty worthies, and they are in various 
lines of fame—inventors, lawyers, scientists, 
preachers, teachers, statesmen, historians, essay- 
ist, novelists and poets. 

Daniel Webster was not born in Massachu- 
setts, but his famous achievements were as a citi- 
zen of that state. Eli Whitney was born in Con- 
necticut, but his fame was not won there. 


MEN OF TODAY 


MACLAURIN OF THE “TECH.” 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Richard Cockburn Maclaurin, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is a 
Scottish-born, eclectically educated physicist 
and educator of note, whose ten years of admin- 
istration of the finest institution of the kind in 
the United States has transformed its pecuni- 
ary condition, given it a superb plant on the 
Cambridge bank of the Charles River basin that 
divides that city from Boston, and fitted it at the 
present hour to be the technical West Point of 
the nation, dedicated with all its varied resources 
to serving the republic and the Allied cause. 

Dr. Maclaurin spent his boyhood in New Zea- 
land, following birth in Edinburgh, but he pre- 
pared for Cambridge University in English pre- 
paratory schools. His academic career on the 
Cam was brilliant; he took two degrees, special- 
ized in mathematics and won the Smith prize for 
excellence in this subject, and on graduation was 
elected a Fellow of St. John’s College. Then 
came ten months of travel, and on returning to 
Cambridge he studied law and won the most 
coveted “studentship” in that subject. To make 
records in both law and mathematics was to be 
marked for higher honors, and in 1898 the call 
came to go out to New Zealand and become pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the state university. It 
was accepted, and in due time he became a trus- 
tee as well as teacher. In 1903, to show his ver- 
satility, he took the deanship of the faculty of 
law, and held it for four years. Then came a 
summons to Columbia University to teach math- 
ematical physics, and presto! his home and base 
of influence shifted from the South Seas to New 
York City, where he had not been long before he 
was made head of Columbia’s department of 
physics. 

Such facts are not dry or barren if rightly 
meditated upon. A Scotch-born, Cambridge- 
trained and polished, New Zealand-tested scholar 
and administrator, master of the widely-differing 
techniques of physical science and state law, 
who, while getting his education, had found time 
for a ten-months’ tour of Canada and the United 
States, carefully studying their educational: insti- 
tutions and getting in touch with the American 
theory of society and education’s place therein, 
was quite a different sort of man for the job he 
ultimately was to assume in the American edu- 
cational world from that eighteenth-century 


Scotch president of Princeton, John Wither- 
spoon, or James McCosh of a later day. Never- 
theless, one cannot in passing fail to say that 
these imported Scotch schoolmasters and school- 
makers seldom fail to do what they set out to do, 
as the “New Princeton” that McCosh left and the 
“Tech” that Maclaurin has begun to create, prove. 

The call to leave Columbia for the Institute of 
Technology came to Dr. Maclaurin in 1908, and 
it was accepted. He had a cordial welcome from 
trustees, the faculty and the public; but it could 
not fairly be said that he was well known to the 
American educational world. It is true that his 
achievements in “his specialty as a physicist had 
given him high rank and had won for him Cam- 
bridge degrees. The fact that he was still a 
British citizen and never had had many contacts 
with Boston did not make his task the easier. 
The Institute of Technology had recently been 
through a rather discouraging experience with 
Harvard University’s officials in an effort to ad- 
just their competitions. Alumni of the Tech 
were numerous and eminent in responsible posi- 
tions throughout the nation and the world; but 
the habit of giving generously to the institution 
had never been created after the Harvard, Yale 
or Princeton manner. Quarters in the original 
buildings in the heart of Boston’s Back Bay dis- 
trict were getting cramped and inadequate for 
the work the institution might do. Migration to 
an ampler and commanding site was obviously 
necessary. But to engineer the move, provide 
the cash, win the support of alumni and friendly 
men of wealth called for an educational strate- 
gist. Other things being equal, it might have 
been argued that an alumnus of the “Tech” and 
a person born and trained in the rarefied financial 


and social atmosphere of Eastern Massachusetts — 


was the best man for the task. 

It has been said that for the first year of his 
administration President Maclaurin steadily 
asked questions, mastered his institutional facts, 
and abstained from much indication of coming 
policies or of official and personal beliefs. It is 
true that in his inaugural he showed that he was 
a humanist as well as a scientist, and he let 
it be known that he favored a full-orbed theory 
of education and ample chance for the student to 
enjoy as much social and sportive life as circum- 
stances within the field of scholastic duty al- 
lowed. This was a note that the “Tech” men had 
long needed to hear, and still do, so gruelling is 
the pace that the courses of study, especially 
under war-time pressure, compel. 
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But, broadly speaking, Dr. Maclaurin did not 
at first pose as a “reformer” or innovator. Nor 
has he since. Neither temperament nor training 
make him prone to much talk about what he 
thinks ought to be done, or what he intends to 
do. He prefers to do and not to talk, and to 
adjust his policy to new facts as they appear. 
Consequently, he has felt his way along, welding 
the alumni together, getting in touch with per- 


sons of much wealth and inducing them to make — 


large gifts, and co-operating with Harvard in 
making an end of competition in the field of 
higher technical training within the Eastern New 
England district. It is true that the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court has temporarily stopped 
the workings of this latter compact ; but it is a fair 
sporting chance that the scientist, who also is a 
jurist, will yet find a way to co-operate with 
President Lowell of Harvard in what is essen- 
tially the only defensible contemporary method 
of meeting a given need, namely, by co-operation 
instead of by competition. 

President Maclaurin, in his first address to 
“Tech” alumni in 1909, said that his hearers must 
know that “in the fierce struggle of today be- 
tween individuals and nations that man and that 
race is doomed that lacks the accurate knowl- 
edge which science fosters and the power which 
such knowledge gives to a mind that is alert.” 
The war has come to shed light on this dictum. 
Of course, it brought to the British-born admin- 
istrator an acute sense of the need that both 
Great Britain and the United States might have 
for swift multiplication of all the resources that 
applied science and trained scientists could give 
those nations. The “Tech” was at once mobi- 
lized for war service, and this long before the 
United States formally entered the fight. Pro- 
fessors went into laboratory research work at 
home and in Washington for reasons known to 
the army and navy, but not to the public. Under- 
graduates were dissuaded from volunteering and 
held to their studies so that they might be swiftlv 
trained for expert service of the nation. A cen- 
sus of 5,000 alumni was taken and the result 
placed at the command of the government as it 
made its calls for experts. The splendid new 
buildings on the banks of the Charles were sur- 
rendered wholly, or in part, to aviators of the 
army and navy coming from all parts of the 
country for special training. Schools for speedy 
training of officers for the new merchant marine 
fleet were set up. Temporary structures arose to 
meet the new students. 

In short, the institution became the technical 
West Point of the eastern states. It is still pri- 
vately managed, but wholly for national ends. To 
the task of guiding the war-compelled expansion, 
filling gaps in the teaching force, getting funds 
for the increased cost of administration, and co- 
operating with war and naval department  of- 
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ficials, the canny Scotch-American is de- 
voting himself. His name is not in the press 
much, but where educators gather who know a 
master when he appears, his name is treated with 
much respect. 


LATIN IN THE SCHOOLS 
[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 


Everyone has heard of the thrifty viliager 
who refused his dollar toward repairing the 
comimon hearse for the reason that he had 
never had any good of it himself, but many 
persons have not noticed how this old story 
bears on the opposition that flares out now and 
then against Latin in our schools. Yet the par- 
allel is accurate. In the paper that Professor 
Shorey of Chicago read before 700 New Eng- 
land teachers here in Boston last week, the 
shortsightedness of many an anti-Latinist was 
made as clear and amusing as the old villagez’s 
means of evasion. ; 

It is true that Tom or Dick or Harry, any 
one of them, can get along in comfort without 
knowing one Latin word. So on a baskei pic- 
nic a single unprepared guest never goes hun- 
gry. But here is the point: Suppose thar Tom 
and Dick and Harry and every other user of 
English knew no Latin; what then? So iong 
as the better schooled members of the conwuu- 
nity are familiar with the older language, theis 
influence, whether as speakers or writers or as 
teachers, can set the standards for proper use 
of the Latin words in our mother tongue. But 
if a knowledge of Latin should ever become a 
rarity, as the knowledge of Arabic long ago he- 
came, and as the knowledge of Greek is fast 
becoming, Heaven help our everyday English! 
For no one can deny that a right and skillful 
use of our ordinary words, like deprecate and 
depreciate, infer and imply, calls for an ac- 
quaintance ‘with the older wordstore of tlie 
Latin. Words are not like paper money, 
printed and recalled at will; they are like old 
crown jewels, or like the tools handed down 
from father to son in hereditary crafts, each 
with its story and its laboriously imparted skape 
and meaning. 

Of course, any one man, or any thousaril 
men, can do without a knowledge of what Latin 
tells us of our own language, provided the com- 
munity as a whole knows enough Latin to keep 
in force the standards of straight, strong and 
graceful usage. The friends of the classics in 
our public schools could not do their immediate 
cause a better turn than by urging the very 
distinction that the thrifty villager missed, for 
what this or that love man can do pretty wel! 
‘vithout does not indicate by any means a safe 
omission for men in the mass. 


We are for enduring peace through triumphant force.—Resolutions of Methodist Conference. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NEW YORK—(IIL) 


Public School Number 64 has the most un- 
usual public school demonstration of which we 
have known. It is one of the many famous dem- 
onstrations of the Bureau of Educational Exper- 
iments, 16 West Eighth Street, New York. 

Dr. Emerson, a real expert, a scientific ex- 
pert, under the direction of the Bureau, with the 
sanction and co-operation of the board of super- 
intendents and the enthusiastic devotion of Mr. 
Marks and the entire teaching corps, made a 
thorough intelligence test along the lines laid 
down by Professor Lewis M. Terman of Stan- 
ford University in his book which is accepted as 
authoritative in all cities and by the United 
States government in all its tests in registrations 
and in the cantonments. 

About one-eighth of the children are hyper- 
intelligent and these are put in group classes. 

The real joy of this demonstration is that no 
one is allowed to go forward any faster than he 
would if he had not extra intelligence, but he 
gets much more out of his school life than he 
otherwise would get. 

That which has made the former system so 
absurd has been the senseless assumption that 
there was a specific amount that a child was to 
get in each grade, and when he got it he went to 
the next grade and got the allotted matter there, 
and then on to the next. 

There is nothing of this allowed by Dr. Emer- 
son, the Bureau of Educational Experiments, or 
Principal Marks. The only purpose is to get as 
much as is reasonably possible in each grade. 
The course is broadened and not merely intensi- 


fied. They do the regulation stunts of each, 


grade and as much more as they can in the range 
of the grade. 

If Dr. Emerson and Public School Number 64 
are allowed to make the demonstration to a 
finish they will show eight grades in which each 
child will know vastly more than children in 
these grades have known ordinarily and they will 
never be under age in any class. This is one of 
the noblest aims and purposes that we have dis- 
covered. 

But we were not at Public School Number 64 
to see the patriotic ardor nor to see this remark- 
able demonstration with hyper-intelligent chil- 
dren, but for something entirely different. 

Dr. Emerson tested every child in the school 
as to his weight in proportion to height and 
build. A few are over weight and several are 
under weight, and Dr. Emerson is directing the 
care of each of these in the hope that every one 
may be brought to normal. 

Each child has an individual chart. This is 
brought up to date twice a week. Each child is 
weighed at the same hour each Tuesday and 
Friday. The chart has a,red line to which he 
should attain. His diet, habits and temperament 
are looked after, 

They alf leave off tea or coffee and the weight 
shoots up two pounds or more. 


One eats candy, a lot of it, and nothing can in- 
crease her weight until she slows down on candy. 
She hesitates a few weeks, but as her chart line 
fails to rise while others are rising she is sure 
ultimately to give it up, and is delighted to see 
her chart line rise a pound or two within a week. 

One plays too intensely, and no matter how 
good he is in his eating and sleeping, he does not 
carry his weight up. He gives up basket-ball. 
There is a slight rise; but not until he slows 
down on all street games does he see his chart 
line rise. Then he is happy. 

A girl is very fond of her father and will, not 
eat till he comes home for the evening meal. He 
is irregular in his coming; usually not until after 
eight o’clock. The girl does everything else right, 
but her weight does not improve. At last she has 
her meal at six o’clock every night and her chart 
line rises. 

Nothing can improve a child with adenoid or 
tonsil troubles, and ultimately these come out 
and the chart line goes up. 


Arrangements are made with a near-by neigh- 
borhood settlement house for these under- 
weight children to go over there and lie down in 
an open-air room for twenty-two minutes in the 
mid-forenoon, and they have a cup of cocoa and 
crackers. Other things being right, this always 
brings up the weight. 

When the child brings in his report of what he 
ate the day before the doctor estimates the num- 
ber of calories. 


When the demonstration started all under- 
weight children were way down in calories. 
When I was there not a child was much below 
the line in the number of calories in his food. 

Each child’s chart is completed before his next 
appearance. These charts are about eighteea 
inches square, and when the class comes in all 
the charts of that class are hung before them 
and each is discussed. If the line goes up all the 
children express appreciation of his success. If 
it has gone down all listen intently to know what 
explanation he has to offer; in what he has been 
lax. 


Entirely aside from the immense value of ail 
this to the physical well-being of the child, and 
the tangible results are heaven high above any 
results from the recitation about hygiene, there 
is much effect on all their homes, upon the open 
window at night, upon the regularity at meals, 
upon the calories in all foods. 

But apart from all this it is a remarkable les- 
son in pedagogy. To see a class watch the actual 
growth or failure to grow in the chart line of 
every child every Tuesday and Friday, to see 
how all the class rejoices in the improvement of 
any child and how eager they are to know what 
excuse a child offers if he has failed to improve, 
makes one wish it were possible to have a class 
charted on his other school work twice a week. 
It makes the traditional inefficiency cry out for 
leadership along intelligence advance. 
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THE SAYLER PARK EXPERIMENT—-(III.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW 
Principal 


This is the third paper in this experiment. In 
the first I presented the conditions existing in 
this community and my attempt to solve the 
problem growing out of such conditions. In the 
second paper I set forth Mrs. Wooley’s findings 
in the case of five pupils who were what we prac- 
tically termed “down and outers.” These five do 
not constitute all of that class by any means. 

The present paper will deal with the opposites, 
and I shall try to put their cases as fairly as the 


’ others. I am not saying anything new when I 


state that the bright children in our schools have 
been worse handicapped than the dullards. Long 
ago I discovered, without reading it in a school 
journal or somebody’s pedagogy, that many 
children were able to do the so-called eight-years 
course in six years or less, and that high school 
courses, and even college courses, could be ma- 
terially shortened for certain boys and girls. 

A. When the psychological test was made for 
this girl she was a little more than three months 
under fourteen years of age, and was doing the 
work of the eighth grade. On the Yerkes Point 
Scale she obtained ninety-eight of a possible 100 
points. Her general intelligence is superior to 
that of the average adult. She was also given a 
complete series of the Wooley tests, in which 
she did remarkably well. She very easily passed 
a sixteen-year test in the Pintner Cube test of at- 
tention. She has a perfect record in the Trabue 
Language Scale. This is better than the average 
twelfth-grade child. She has an almost perfect 
accuracy on the Hard list of Opposites, on which 
many high school pupils fail. 

The following is practically Mrs. Wooley’s 
diagnosis of the case: A is a girl of very su- 
perior intelligence. She should be doing high 
school work by this time. It is unfortunate that 
she was not given special attention and per- 
mitted to shorten the time spent in the elemen- 
tary school. She could doubtless do high school 
work in three years, if she wishes. This might 
give her an additional year for some sort of pro- 
fessional training after she finishes college. 

A’s father is a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
and is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Her mother is also a graduate of the same uni- 
versity, completing her course in three years, as 
also her high school course. A had four years 
of her elementary schooling in a small village, 
three years in a “river front” city school, and the 
last year in Sayler Park School. She is in high 
school this year, but is lost in her algebra. 

B was ten years and three months of age when 
the test was given, and on the Yerkes Point 
Scale obtained ninety of a possible 100 points. 
She already has the intelligence of an average 
adult. She was also given a complete series of 
the Wooley tests. In these tests she does as well 
as eighty per cent. of our fourteen-year-old 
working girls, and seventy per cent. of our four- 
teen-year-old sehool girls. She did the construc- 
tion puzzles well, and in the Pintner Cube test of 


attention passed a fourteen-year test. In the 
Trabue Language Scale she is above the median 
for the twelfth grade. She has a very good record 
in two tests which are usually given to eigh- 
teen-year-old persons, that is, the Hard Oppo- 
sites and the Hard Directions tests. 

Diognosis: B is a girl of very superior intelli- 
gence. An arrangement should be made by 
which she may finish the work of the elementary 
grades in another year. There is every reason 
to think that she will become an unusually gifted 
woman. She is the type of child who should by 
all means go to college. Keeping her busy (which 
her present school work does not) would be an 
excellent thing for her. 

B skipped the fourth grade, consequently is 
doing the seventh grade work in her sixth year 
of school. I tried very hard last year to have her 
skip the sixth grade, and again this year the 
seventh grade, but her parents opposed it. She 
is, perhaps, the best pupil in the grade, but she 
does not work, does not have to, so she is wast- 
ing time. She would have done the work of the 
eighth grade with as much credit as she is doing 
the seventh; indeed, I recommended that she be 
sent to junior high and that she be _ properly 
classed there. 

C was ten years and five months old when he 
was given the psychological test, and was doing 
the work of the sixth grade. He had started in 
the fifth grade, but at the end of the second 
month I had persuaded his parents to let me try 
him in the sixth. He easily led his class all year. 

On the Yerkes Point Scale C obtained eighty- 
nine of a possible 100 points. He has the gen- 
eral intelligence of a normal adult, so is far su- 
perior to the average boy of his age. He was 
also given the complete series of Wooley tests. 
He does as well in these tests as seventy per 
cent. of our fourteen-year-old working boys, and 
as well as forty per cent. of our fourteen-year-old 
school boys. In the Trabue Language Scale he 
has a normal record for a twelfth-year child. In 
the Pintner Cube test, a test of attention, he is at 
a sixteen-year-old level. 

He is the type of boy who should be in a class 
for exceptionally gifted children and should be 
allowed to move ahead as rapidly as possible in 
the grades. His mental development is probably 
three years in advance of the average child of ten 
years. He should be given every possible advan- 
tage along educational lines. With his splendid 
health and all-round development, he should be 
able to finish the work of the grades in much 
less time than the ordinary child. 

He has done excellent work in every grade. 
One teacher said; “He is the best all-round boy 
I ever had in my room,” and I think now he is 
the best all-round boy in the school. 

D is nine years, seven months old chronologic- 
ally, On the Stanford revision of the Binet tests 
she has a mental age of eleven years’and five 
months, In the substitution test, a test of rou- 
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tine learning, she has a better record than the 
average fourteen-year-old child. Her accuracy in 
association by opposites is superior to a four- 
teen-year record. In the Trabue Language 
Scale she does as well as the average eighth- 
grade child. In the picture completion test she 
has a record far superior to a twelve-year aver- 
age. By the Stanford tests she has a mental de- 
velopment of two years in advance-of her chron- 
ological age. Her splendid record in the supple- 
mentary tests tends to raise this estimate. She 
is probably three years ahead of her age. Her 
work in the elementary school should be short- 
ened by at least a year. She should be given 
every possible advantage along educational lines. 

When this test was made D was doing fourth 
grade work. At the beginning of this year I 
placed her in the sixth grade, and she is perhaps 
the best member of the class. She is a cousin of 
C, their mothers being sisters. 

E is a brother of C, and was seven years, three 
months of age when this examination was made 
and was in the third grade. On the Yerkes 
Point Scale he obtained sixty-five of a possible 
100 points. This gives him a mental age of 
eleven years. On the Stanford revision of the 
Binet tests he has a mental age of ten years and 
three months. In the Pintner Cube test he is at 
a fourteen-year level. He was quite slow in the 
substitution test, but accurate. 

He has an intelligence co-efficient of 152 or 
141, depending on whether we depend upon the 
Yerkes Scale or on the Stanford Revision. The 
Stanford Revision is usually considered more re- 
liable for children of this age. According to 
Terman’s study an intelligent co-efficient above 
140 indicates “near genius of genius.” 

While E seems clear and right in most things, 
he is not able to read. It is significant that he 
ranks so high in spite of his inability to read. 
Tests in which reading is involved of course had 
to be omitted. I think that as soon as he learns 
to read he will be able to advance very rapidly. 
He should be given every opportunity to move 
as rapidly as possible through the grades. For 
the present it is imperative that he be given 
some special attention that he may overcome this 


reading defect. In our opinion, this slowness in 
reading is due to some sort of a prejudice on his 
part against learning to read. The boy has a 
stubborn determination which probably makes it 
more difficult to change his attitude than would 
be in the case of many less intelligent and less 
determined children. If he could be tried with a 
different teacher it would be wise. If some 
teacher could make him want to read as a means 
of accomplishing something in which he is in- 
terested, he could doubtless do it with great 
rapidity. 

This test was made January 27, 1917, and at 
that time I could not see my way clear to put 
this boy in any other class. At the opening of 
this school year I placed him in the third grade, 
with a young, enthusiastic teacher, and told her 
all about his difficulties. I also asked one of my 
upper grade teachers, who at one time was a very 
fine primary teacher, to take him in hand for two 
thirty-minute periods each week, along with a 
half dozen others who needed help. Then I ar- 
ranged my own work so I could have a little time 
with the group every week. This is the twentieth 
of February, and I predict that E will be one of 
our best readers at the close of the year. 

We have each tried to interest him 
thing to such an extent that he was compelled to 


read to find out things. In my judgment he has 
taught himself to read. 


In these two papers I have presented briefly 
the results of the examination of five pupils at 
each end of the line. It would perhaps be just as 
interesting to present the cases of the normals 
and the “near-normals,” but I must resist the 
temptation to do so. The study has been very 
interesting to me, and will certainly prove help- 
ful to the teachers in the school. 

Any school can make such a study with profit. 
To those teachers who are interested I would 
Say, get and read carefully, several times, Ter- 
man’s “Measurement of Intelligence.” 


In a future article, and the last of this series, 
I shall discuss “objections,” “conclusions” and 
other features of the work as seen by teachers 
and patrons, 


a 


THE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 
[Extract from President Wilson’s Address. ] 
I am not bound to be loyal to the United States to please myself. I am bound to be loyal 
to the United States because I live under its laws and am its citizen, and whether it hurts me or 
whether it benefits me, I am obliged to be loyal. Loyalty means nothing unless it has at its 


heart the absolute principle of self-sacrifice. 


Loyalty means that you ought to be ready to 


sacrifice every interest that you have, and your life itself, if your country calls upon you to do 
so, and that is the sort of loyalty which ought to be inculcated into newcomers, that they are 
not to be loyal only so long as they are pleased, but that, having once entered into this sacred 
relationship, they are bound to be loyal whether they are pleased or not. 


in some- . 
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THE MISSION OF AMERICANIZATION 


There were 2,600 students of the three high 

schools of Cambridge massed on the campus for 
ial exercises this year- 

Grand Army veterans raised the 
flag under the escort of military students of the 
Manual Training High School. 3 

As I spoke to that mass of noble young man- 
hood and womanhood the difference 
this World War and the American W ar which 
the veterans represented was most Impressive. 
Those three veterans enlisted in the war of 
1861-5 at the ages of eighteen, nineteen and 
twenty. Many more than half of those who en- 
listed in that war were under twenty-one years 
of age. In the World War no American can en- 
list in the army who is under twenty-one. In 
this war the making of men at home is as 1m- 
portant as the sending of men to the trenches. 


- June 6, 1918 

The American people appreciate as never be- 
fore the significance of making men. 

There are two great factors in the new view 
of making men, First: Make them physically, 
intellectually, and morally worthy. Second: 
Make them 100 per cent. American. Teachers 
must accomplish both. 

An American in 1918 is quite a different per- 
son from an American prior to April. 6, 1917. 

Heretofore universities, colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges, and normal schools have had no vision 
of the 1918 American. 

Systematically, intensely, and intentionally 
teacher-training in the United States for a 
quarter of a century has magnified the glories 
of the German schools. German language, 
German literature, German education, German 
philosophy, German psychology, German voca- 
tionalism, German succéss have been instilled 
into the minds of all students of education. 

Books in vast number have been written for 
teachers by educational specialists who empha- 
sized everything in German education as the 
highest virtue. 

Educational addresses in state, county, and 
city associations have sung the praises of the 
Germans. 

Practically all teachers now in service, espe- 
cially teachers in university schools of educa- 
tion, teachers’ colleges, and normal schools have 
been educated to admire worshipfully German 
education, German educators and German edu- 
cational literature. 

The German as he is now revealing himself 
in his treachery, butchery, and debauchery — in- 
troduces the teachers to a new species of fiend- 
ishness, for which they were wholly unprepared. 
Their professional education was a sort of vac- 
cination against appreciation of the real Hun- 
nish and Vandalic strain in German militarism. 

Fortunately the National Security League, R. 
M. McElroy, educational director, is meeting the 
professional need in an heroic way. This season 
the Security League will have expert, ardent, at- 
tractive, patriotic speakers tell the truth in a fear- 
less way in 250 summer schools of universities, 
colleges, and normal schools. In this way 100 
per cent. Americans will inspire more than 
100,000 of the most enterprising teachers in the 
United States to make 100 per cent. Americans 
of more than 5,000,000. school children. 

In these summer schools fully one-fourth of 
the students will be educational leaders as super- 
intendents, principals, teachers in colleges and 
normal schools, and educational writers and lec- 
turers who will influence teachers who are not 
in these summer schools. 

Never before has there been any activity in 
the United States, official or otherwise, that has 
promised a hundredth part as great educational 
service for democracy and humanity for all time 


in the same length of time as does this plan of 


the National Security League in the professional 
schools of June, July and August of 1918. All 
honor to the 250 institutions that welcome their 
speakers to their summer sessions, 
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EUROPE PAST AND FUTURE* a 

ave recently written editorially ° e 
and the school histories, 
the New Europe, Continental and Islandic, is - 
ready crossing the threshold, and A. J. Grant's 
“A History of Europe” includes Great — 
the present World War, and presents a vista 0 

rope yet unborn, 
all in all 200,000 soldiers en- 
gaged, and at the battle of Leipsic, the greatest 
battle of the world _ to 1914, half a_ million 

iers were engaged. 
ag "mnt War has already brought 50,- 
000,000 men under arms, and the killed and 
wounded already number more than 13,000,000, 
and we are not sure that the World War has 
nas yet. 
ee. te rhe know, that all the history of 
man that is known is the merest hint of the his- 
tory that men are to make; that man's three 
thousand years of known European history 1s 
scarcely a prelude to the history that this Worid 
‘War prefaces. 
we have no appreciable guess of the length of 
the ages of man prior to the history of man, and 
we have no shadow of a dream of the millions of 
years in which men are to make and unscramble 
ory. 

art ‘et we know is that there is a part which 
we must play now and here; that we must play 
with our blood and treasure, and not count the 
cost in either blood or treasure. Human life and 
the world’s wealth must be buried in this struggle 
as corn is planted in the soil, for the sake of hav- 
ing them lost today for the earing and grinding 
of tomorrow. 

A History of Europe is more interesting today 
than in any other day of human history, and A, J. 
Grant has given us a safe and sane “History of 
Europe” with which to enjoy the practice of 
thinking awkwardly while we adjust ourselves to 
the art of keeping step with the double-quick step 
of history that is being made. 


‘ of .” By A.J. Grant, University of Cambridge. 
Revised A edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. loth. 178 pages. 
Price, $2.75, 


LATIN IN SCHOOLS 


We are using in this issue an editorial from 
the Boston Herald on “Latin in School.” We 
are pleased to do all in our power to boost 
Latin in the schools, but we must confess that 
neither the Herald editorial, which we use this 
week, nor the wealth of testimony being now 
generally used seems to us to touch the real 
issue. 

We have heard no one really question the 
value of Latin. We would say amen, person- 
ally, to the strongest tribute we have yet read. 
All of our children have taken Latin, and we 
are sure that all of our grandchildren will take 
Latin. 

Nevertheless, we do protest most intensely 
against my right or the Herald’s right or any- 
one’s right to say that the youth who does not 
study Latin cannot be as well educated as 
those who do. We protest against the assump- 


tion of those of us who know Latin and who 
want all our children and grandchildren to 
know Latin to say that no course in the high 
school is “first-class” unless it includes Latin. 
We protest against the assumption on the part 
of those who know Latin and love Latin that 
their degree is more aristocratic than the de- 
gree of the man who does not know Latin. 
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GREATEST EDUCATIONAL PICTURE 
DRIVE 


At last there is a skilful artistic movement for 
the education of all American children through 
the presence in school of a variety of the most 
beautiful educative and inspirational works of 
art. 

There have been other attempts to promote the 
purchase of pictures for the schools, but now 
these faint vistas have evolved into a notable 
vision and the means for its realization. 
‘Nebraska is the patron saint of this educational 
drive, and Katherine L. Woods has come to the 
rescue of the American schools. 

Miss Woods was an enthusiastic teacher of 
literature in the Peru, Nebraska, State Normal 
School, but her devotion to art in literature was 
second to her appreciation of art in painting and 
sculpture, and a_ season in the art galleries of 
Europe developed an inspiration to beautify 
every school in the United States and _ enrich 
every child’s life with a knowledge of art. To 
open the eyes of the artistically blind in every 
American school was lier hope. 

It required faith in her vision to resign a salary 
of $150 a month and the luxury of faculty life at 
Peru and open “The Lincoln Fine Arts Shop” in 
Nebraska’s capital, and launch her “Systematic 
and Practical Picture Study Plan.” 

The plan is to provide each one-room school in 
the country and each room in city schools with 
nine beautiful pictures in color. 

There is a solid quartered sawed oak frame so 
made and equipped that a picture can be placed 
therein with ease and safety. There is a corru- 
gated case for the eight pictures when not in the 
frame. Each picture is on the walls of the room 
for a month so that in the year the whole nine 
have a month’s exposure to the class. It is easy 
to arrange for an exchange of pictures at the end 
of the year with another school. 

There are one hundred and fifty large wall pic- 
tures from which to choose. ~ Among these are 
portraits of Joan of Arc, Napoleon, Queen 
Louise, Rembrandt, Rubens, Beethoven, Shake- 
speare, Lincoln, Emerson, Tennyson and _ other 
famous authors. 

There are many Bible pictures by Hoffman, 
Reynolds, Herring, ‘Botticelli, Plockhurst, Ra- 
phael, Titian, Correggio, Bodenhausen, LeBrun. 

There are also masterpieces of Reynolds, Mil- 


‘ let, Bell, Schreyer, Raeburn, Kurzwelly, Bonheur, 


Greuze, Knight, Raphael, Murillo, Adan, Corot, 
Mauve, Barnes, Israels, Rudisuhli, Romney, Re- 
nouf, Pieter de Hooch, Landseer, Hals, Velas- 
quez, Kowalski, Dupre, DaVinci, Whistler, 
Boughton, Millais, Frederick, Alma Tadema, 
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Tryon, Hoppner, Lerolle, Breton, Willard, Rem- 
brandt, Hardy, Hobbema, Ruysdael, Eickemeyer, 
Charpentier, Ortner, Mason, Gainsborough. 
There is a course of study for these pictures 
which can be effectively used by any _teacher. 
There is also a picture study book, which gives 
the life of each author told in a fascinating way, 
and an interpretation of each picture. The 
course of study and the picture study books 
grade the pictures for the twelve school grades. 
In selecting the one hundred and fifty pictures 
Miss Woods asked twenty art critics and instruc- 
tors from the entire country to name one hun- 
dred pictures eminently fitting for school study, 
Now the amazing feature of this “Systematic 
and Practical Picture Study Plan” is that the 
whole outfit, nine beautiful colored pictures, the 
oak frame, the corrugated case and the course of 
study and book, costs but eighteen dollars. The 
plan can be started with one framed picture at an 
initial cost of only five dollars, and added to from 
time to time as funds permit. 
Appreciation of masterpieces in art 1s as vital 
to education as nineteen-twentieths of the phases 
of education traditionally taught. 
It is not as important as ability to read or abil- 
ity to add, subtract, multiply and divide, but more 
important than much of the matter taught in 
arithmetic, grammar, history and geography ; 
much more important than teaching the ordinary 
child not to split the infinitive, not to hang up a 
participle. 
Appreciation of pictures is a noble education, 
but not one child in fifty will appreciate them 
without directions as to how to appreciate them, 
any more than he will know the essentials in any 
school subject without a teacher. Few things 
in education are as stupid as to assume that chil- 
dren will instinctively appreciate works of art. 
Miss Katherine L. Woods of Lincoln, through 
her “Systematic and Practical Study of Pictures,” 
is the first educator of whom we know who has 
appreciated the need, the possibility and the proc- 
ess of giving all American children an apprecia- 
tion of important paintings. 


PATRIOTIC NEW YORK 


New York City’s response to the Liberty Loan 
bond drive is one of the wonders of the age. 
William J. O'Shea, the newly-elected associate 
superintendent, had entire charge of the patriotic 
activities of the school. There were more than 
500,000 subscriptions to Liberty Loan bonds, and 
the receipts were more than $55,000,000. The 
Julia Richman High School had 14,366 subscrip- 
tions aggregating $2,199,000. Such figures are 
appalling! 


FATHER OF THE TYPEWRITER 


The typewriter is as universal as the telephone 
and telegraph, and yet the inventor is unknown 
by the public, and his grave in the Forest Home 
Cemetery; Milwaukee, has not even a headstone. 
There is no question but that Christopher 
Latham Sholes gave to the world the basic idea 
out of which have come the typewriters of today. 
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Charles E. Webber of LaPorte, Indiana, is the 
only person living who worked with Mr. Sholes 
during all the months in which the inventive 
genius took form, and he is working, through the 
National Typewriters’ Association, for a fund 
with which to erect a monument to Mr. Sholes in 
1919, the one hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


DEAN OF CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


Miss Mary L. Peterson, who has been teacher, 
assistant teacher, principal of two schools and 
teacher in the junior high school for fifty years, 
has been honored by the Board of Education with 
the following resolutions :— 

Whereas, Miss Peterson has rounded out a half cen- 
tury of continuous teaching in the public schools of 
Cleveland, having served under every administration 
from that of Andrew J. Rickoff, of revered memory, 
down through those of Messrs. Hinsdale, Day, Draper, 
Brooks, Jones, Moulton, Elson, Frederick, to the pres- 
ent superintendent, and 

Whereas, Miss Peterson rightfully may be called 
the “dean of the Cleveland Public Schools”; 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the Board of Edu- 
cation recognizes, and herein expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services rendered to the public 
schools of Cleveland by Miss Peterson. 

We have never known such resolutions to be 
passed by any other city board of education. 

DESERVED PROMOTION 

A. Otis Neal, who comes to the United States 
Bureau of Education to look after the rural and 
village high schools, was one of Indiana’s most 
progressive superintendents, and later was high 
school inspector of Indiana. Of late he has been 
dean and director of extension service in the 
State University of Arizona, where he became in 
a large sense the educational leader of the state. 


a. a 


We have not followed the official method of 
checking up university enrollment, but as we 
read the records the University of the City of 
New York, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, president, 
stands at the head; the University of Pennsyl- 
vania,, Edgar F. Smith, provost, second, and 
Columbia University, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president, third. 


William Tyler Page, a descendant of President 
John Tyler, and of Carter Braxton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, has won the 
$1,000 prize for the best creed of Americanism. 


New York City teachers and pupils had a holi- 
day on May 381 in recognition of the marvelous 
results of their work in the Liberty Loan bond 
purchase and sale. 


It may be drastic, but one disloyal member of 
a teacher’s immediate family often places her 


under suspicion. Silence is golden in the case of 
disloyalty. 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


New York City seems to find it impossible to 
forget the “Gary system.” 


Teacher shortage is not universal. 
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ROOMS IN SCHOOL BUILDING 


This compilation is made by Frank Irving 
Cooper, Cornhill, Boston, chairman of the N. E. 


A. committee on Standardization of School- 


house Planning and Construction. Every item 
in this list is provided in some public school- 
house in the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Committee—Conference room, private office, public 
office, storage, toilet. 

Dean—Private office, storage, toilet, vault. 

Principal (Day School)—Private office, clerk’s of- 
fice, conference room, public office, storage, telephone, 
toilet, vault. 

Principal (Evening School)—Private office, clerk’s 
office, storage, telephone. 

Superintendent—Private office, clerk’s office, con- 
ference room, public office, storage, telephone, toilet, 
vault. 

Placement office. 

Reception Room—Parents’ toilet. 

Registration Office. 

Secretary’s Office—Bookkeeper’s 
office, program room, toilet. 

Storage Rooms—Book, chart, document, general, 
school supplies, vault. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dispensary. 

Emergency Room—Toilet. 

Matron’s Room—Toilet. 

Physician’s Room—Examination room, toilet, wait- 
ing room. 

Assistant Physician’s Room—Toilet. 

Dental Room—Toilet. 

Sick or Hospital Room—Toilet. 

School Nurse’s Room—Toilet. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Study and preparation room (general). 
Teachers’ Room (Men)—Locker room, lunch and 
work room, toilet. 
Teachers’ Room (Women)—Kitchenette, 
room, lunch and work room, rest room, toilet. 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


Engineering—Engineer’s room (toilet), air washer 
room, ash storage, boiler room, coal storage, elevator, 
elevator machine room, engine room, fan room, filter 
room, fresh air room, heating chambers, incinerator 
room, plenum chamber, pump room, re-heating cham- 
ber, supplies (oil, etc.), supplies (general), switch 
board room, tank room, vacuum cleaner room, work 
room. 

Electrical—Battery room, dynamo and motor room, 
electric cabinet room, supplies (oil, etc.), transformer 
room, work room. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

General Help Room—Men help, toilet; women help, 
toilet. 

Janitor’s Room—Supply storage, toilet. 

Laundry—Storage. 

Service Kitchen—Storage. 

Sundry Rooms—Incinerator, janitor’s supplies, re- 
ceiving, repair shop, rubbish bin, shipping, slop sink. 

Supplies and storage (general school). 

PUPILS’ SERVICE. 


Bicyele rooms, clothes (storage), lockers (boys’), 
lockers (girls’), toilet rooms (boys’), toilet rooms 
(girls’), wardrobes (or coat rooms) (boys’), wardrobes 
(or coat rooms) (girls’). 


office, clerk’s 


locker 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


Library—Art alcoves, exhibition room, librarian 
(work room), music alcoves, reading room, stack 
room. 

Academic :— 


Kindergarten Assembly Room—Animal life room, 
aquarium room, conservatory, game room, garden 
(indoor or roof), library, occupation room, reception 
room, storage room, toilet and lavatory (boys’), toilet 
and lavatory (girls’), wardrobe. 

Infant Classroom (not kindergarten)—Storeroom, 
toilet and lavatory (boys’), toilet and lavatory (girls’), 
wardrobe (boys’), wardrobe (girls’). 

Classrooms—First grade, second grade, third grade, 
fourth grade, fifth grade, sixth grade, seventh grade, 
eighth grade, ungraded. 

Algebra and geometry. 

Arts and Crafts—Storeroom. 

Community civics. 

Deaf, blind and crippled. 

Domestic Science—Storeroom. 

Drawing. 

Drawing free-hand. 

Drawing Mechanical—Storeroom. 

English. 

History. 

Hygiene. 

Language (other than English). 

Lunch and Study Room—Kitchen, service, store- 
room. 

Manual Training—Storeroom. 

Mathematics. 

Museum. 

Music—Chorus, instrumental, storeroom. 

Nature study. 

Normal. 

Open air. 

Penmanship. 

Physiology. 

Recitation. 

Science (general). 

Study rooms. 

Laboratories :— 

Aquaria laboratory. 

Biological Laboratory—Demonstration, 
preparation and instructor’s room, storage. 

Botanical Laboratory—Conservatories, green houses, 
plant room, storeroom. 

Chemical Laboratory—Apparatus room, balance 
room, lecture room, photographic room (dark room), 
preparation and instructor’s room, storeroom. 

Electrical Laboratory—Apparatus room, demonstra- 
tion room, lecture room, museum, storeroom. 

Lecture Room (general)—Preparation rooms, stor- 
age. 

Physical Laboratory—Apparatus room, lecture 
room, museum, preparation and instructor’s room, 
storeroom. 

Zoological Laboratory—Lecture room, museum, 
preparation and instructor’s room, storage, vivarium. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Agriculture—Experimental plant room, instructor’s 
room, laboratory, lecture room, library, museum, 
tool room. 

Commercial Arts: 

Closet. 

Instructor’s room, 

Storage. 

Toilet. is 


museum, 
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Arithmetic Rooms—Commercial, geometry and al- 
gebra, home, industrial. 

Banking—Savings, school savings, national. 

Bookkeeping—Storage 

Business (general)—Museum, stenography, steno- 
typy, typewriting (supplies). 

Elocution. 

Geography—Library, museum, storage. 

Government. 

Law. 

Manicuring room. 

Millinery Room—Exhibition room, locker, storage. 

Painting Room—Stock room, wash room. 

Poster design. 

Sign Painting—Storeroom, wash room. 

Household Arts :— 

Cooking Rooms—Demonstration room, instructor’s 
room, lecture room, museum, pantry, pupils’ work 
room, refrigerator room, storeroom, vegetable store- 
room. 

Home-making Rooms—Bathroom, bedroom, dining 
room, instructor’s room, kitchen, laundry, nursery, 
pantry, parlor. 

Restaurant or Lunch Room—Closet, kitchen, serv- 
ing room, storeroom. 

Study and lunch room. 

Industrial Arts :— 

Automobile Room—Garage work room, instructor’s 
room, storage, wash room. 

Bookbinding Room—Bindery, instructor’s room, 
storage, wash room. 

Drawing Room—Mechanical. 

Dressmaking Room—Cost accounting, cutting 
room, design and model room, fitting room, instruc- 
tor’s room, locker room, sewing room, show room, 
stamping room, stencil room, store and supplies. 

Electrical Construction Room—lInstructor’s room, 
storage, wash room. 

Forge Shop—Instructor’s room, locker room, tool 
room, storeroom, wash room. 

Foundry—Instructor’s room, core room, locker 
rooms, moulding and cupola room, pattern room, store- 
room, wash room. 

Glove making room. 

Machine Shop—Chipping room, cutting room, in- 
structor’s room, lathe and machine room, locker 
room, machine repair room, stamping room, stock 
room, tool room, wash room. 

Masonry Shop—Instructor’s room, locker room, 
storage room, wash room. 

Metal Shop (art)—Instructor’s room, locker room, 
stock room, tool room, wash room. 

Metal Room (sheet)—Instructor’s room, locker 
room, stamping room, stock room, wash room. 

Novelty Room—Glue room, instructor’s room, 
locker room, storage room, tool room, wash room. 

Plumbing Shop—Instructor’s room, locker room, 
storage room, wash room. 

Pottery Shop—Instructor’s room, locker room, 
storage room, wash room. 

Printing Shop—Composing room, instructor’s room, 
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linotype room, locker room, press room, stereotype 
room, storage, wash room. 

Shoemaking Shop—Instructor’s room, locker room, 
stock room, wash room. 

Steam and Gas Fitting Shop—lInstructor’s room, 
locker room, stock room, wash room. 

Straw Work Room—Instructor’s room, storeroom. 

Tailoring Shop—Stock room. 

Textile Arts Shop—Designing room, instructor’s 
room, work room. 

Woodworking Shop—Bench work (storage, tool 
room), cabinet making (storage, tool room), carpen- 
try (storage, tool room), finishing room, glueing room, 
instructor's room, machine work room (storage, tool 
room), mill and assembling room, paint and varnish 
room (stock room), pattern making (storage, tool 
room), wash room. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

Art Gallery—Storage. 

Auditorium—Balcony, dressing rooms, organ space, 
picture booth, property room, stage, stage loft. 

Billiard room. 

Bowling alleys. 

Caucus Room—Polling room. 

Clubroom—Kitchen, toilet. 

Community Room—Ante-room, toilet. 

Drill Hall—Locker room. 

Games (indoor)—Fencing room, hand ball court, 
rifle range, squash courts, wrestling room. 

Gymnasium (boys’)—Director’s room, dressing room, 
examination room, gallery, locker room, running 
track, shower baths, storeroom, toilet. 

Gymnasium  (girls’)—Director’s room, dressing 
rooms, examination room, gallery, locker room, 
shower baths, storage, toilet. 

Locker Room (general)—Drying room, storeroom. 

Lunch Room (pupils’)—Kitchen, serving room. 

Lunch Room (Teachers’)—Kitchen, serving room. 

Military Drill—Drill hall, officers’ room (toilet), 
locker room, shower room, emergency hospital room. 

Playgound (Roof)—Storage. 

Playrooms (boys’). 

Playrooms (girls’). 

Porches—Arcades, covered corridors, open corri- 
dors, pergolas. 

Student Association (Boys’)—Committee room. 

Student Association (Girls’)—Committee room. 

Student Paper—Editor’s room. 

Swimming Pool (Boys’)—Heater room, lockers, 
showers, storeroom, toilet. 

Swimming Pool (Girls’)—Heater room, lockers, 
showers, storeroom, suit room, toilet. 


GENERAL DIVISIONS. 


Corridors and hallways, loggias, museum or art 
corridors, passageways, stairways (general), stair- 


ways (fire escapes), vertical flues and ducts, vesti- 
bules. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
Interior partitions, outside walls. 


Only where men are free do they think the thoughts of comradeship; only where they are 
free do they think the thoughts of sympathy; only where they are free are they mutually helpful; 
only where they are free do they realize their dependence upon one another and their comrade- 
ship in a common interest and common necessity.-—P resident Wilson. 
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REAL RURAL TEAM WORK. 


BY MRS. M. L. FULKERSON 
Salem, Oregon 


Under the leadership of M. S. Pittman, head of 
the rural department, the Oregon Normal 
School has established “training camps” for rural 
teachers in three typical community centres— 
Oak Point, six miles from the normal school 
campus; Elkins, five miles, and Mountain View, 
twenty miles. In the two first-mentioned schools 
grade subjects only are taught, but Mountain 
View has a high school course as well. Each 
school has a resident critic teacher, who super- 
vises the work of the student teachers sent to 
her community. 

Every week Mr. Pittman sends out six student 
teachers from his class in rural methods at the 
Normal. They are assigned to the schools in 
pairs, and each stays in the community three 
weeks. 

The first week is spent in observation work, 
getting acquainted, supervising the playground, 
serving the hot luncheon, and in studying the 
state course preparatory to the actual teaching, 
which begins the second week. There are two 
teachers arriving’ and two leaving each school 
every week. 

The student teachers live the life of the com- 
munity while there. They take an active part in 
all neighborhood activities, such as church, Sun- 
day school, the Grange and the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Pittman is stressing commu- 
nity leadership, knowing well that “the harvest 
is great and the laborers are few.” There is no 
going to town early on Friday evening and com- 
ing back late on Monday morning. Moreover, 
each student must visit the homes of at least 
two families before she leaves the community. 
Strenuous work, to be sure, and yet in only rare 
cases does a student go back to the mother 
school lacking in enthusiasm for her chosen 
work. There is more often a pathetic appeal to 
be sent back for another three weeks. 

For a month preceding Washington’s birthday 
the work of the pupils was based on rural topics 
‘as far as possible. Landseer, Bonheur, Millet 
and their productions were studied with a new 
motive. The reading was taken largely - from 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Dunbar and Riley. 
The work in hygiene was based on the immediate 
needs of the school and its pupils. A dairy cen- 
sus and milk test was made of all the cows in the 
community. Maps and plans for the future de- 
velopment of the school grounds were made and 
entered in a prize,contest. A study was made of 
the birds particularly helpful to the farmers in 
the community, and schemes for trapping go- 
phers and moles were discussed. 

The week beginning February 18 was set aside 
as Rural Life Week, and two days allotted each 
school. This was the real test of the value of the 


project. Mr. Pittman was himself convinced 
that he was on the right track, even though he 
finds it necessary to walk the ties sometimes in 
making his weekly visits (one doesn’t find ade- 
quate train service in remote districts at all 
times), but he wanted to know what the people 
thought of his idea of a rural school. The an- 
swer was most gratifying. 

It was like the old pioneer days, when every- 
thing side-stepped for a “protracted meeting.” 
For two days Mountain View people dropped all 
home work excepting necessary “chores,” and 
went to school with the children. The luncheon 
served would have made Hoover happy. Plenty 
of good, wholesome food for home folk and visi- 
tors, too, and not a single conservation pledge 
broken. Like Sheridan, Elkins came from “more 
than twenty miles away.” The road was muddy, 
as Oregon roads sometimes are, but they must 
see how Mountain View did it. 

When Elkins’ turn came the visit was re- 
turned, despite the storm. At Oak Point the 
same whole-hearted spirit prevailed. 

The Oregon Agricultural College rose to the 
occasion and sent some of its ablest instructors 
to talk on subjects near to the life of a farmer. 
One notable feature of the program was that the 
presiding officer was a pupil chosen from the 
class in agriculture. 

Rural Life Week was an eye-opener to the 
parents in these communities. They had no 
previous realization of the work the children 
were doing under the new order of things. They 
found the boys and girls taking school life ser- 
iously, and assuming responsibilities hitherto 
deemed beyond them. The majority felt as one 
man expressed it: “I never could get up and talk 
like these young ones, off hand that way. Jim, 
I guess we’ve lived too soon.” 

Is it worth while? Many other Oregon com- 
munities will answer in the affirmative next year, 
when these teachers who have caught the vision 
go out into the rural districts and preach the 
gospel of neighborhood team work. 


THE HOME TEACHER 

[The laws of California provide for “home teachers” 
in cities and Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oak- 
land outlines the duty of a “home teacher.”] 

The duty of the home teacher is to teach a 
better standard of living, of rearing children, of 
home life, and of American citizenship in the 
homes of the communities tributary to these 
schools. Classes in citizenship and in English, 
home clubs, and the teaching of dietetics, care of 
children, making of clothing, and hygiene and 
Sanitation are to be organized by these teachers. 
Each school should become a_ neighborhood 
centre, both for day and evening activities, such 
activities to be those that immediately concern 
the best development, of a-wholesome commu- 
nity life. 


a 


God give us peace! 


Not such as lulls to sleep, 


But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to harbor sweep, 
Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap! 


—Lowell. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN GRAMMAR FOR THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 


BY SARA E. CHASE 
Principal of East District School, Rockville, Conn. 


In making this course of study, the aid that 
grammar may give one in determining a correct 
word or construction to use in oral or written 
expression was kept in mind. Preparation for 
a study of a foreign language in a high school 
. Was not considered a legitimate aim of grammar 
in these grades. 

An attempt was made to keep the work as sim- 

ple as possible. Mood was omitted because er- 
‘rors in speech are made in the subjunctive, which 
seems to be going out of use. Declensions were 
omitted and objective forms of pronouns made 
prominent because the possessive must be taught 
below the seventh grade and the other errors 
here come in the use of the objective forms. In- 
finitives and participles were left out as too dif- 
ficult for these grades. Transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs were not taught as such because this 
is difficult and not necessary for the correct use 
of the objective form of the pronoun when it 
tells who or what receives the action of the verb. 


AIM. 


Our aim in teaching grammar should be to in- 
crease the children’s power to express their 
thoughts simply and clearly in the most effective 
way. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Do not teach definitions, teach use. 

2. Remember that the test of ability to use 
a word is the use of that word. 

3. When it is possible teach the reason for a 
certain use of a word and then drill for its use; 
when it is not possible to teach the reason, drill 
for its use without the reason. 

4. Remember that example is better than pre- 
cept. 

5. Make the most of every opportunity that 
offers a chance to use the textbook as a refer- 
ence book. 

6. The statements in the following outline 
were meant to suggest procedure not definitions. 
The seventh grade work should follow the order 
given, but in the eighth grade questions arising 
in class work may make it seem wise to change 
the order of the outline. 


GRADE VII. 


1. Subjects of sentences 
tence is about. 

2. Predicates of sentences tell 
about the subject. 

3. The bases of subjects are the most impor- 
tant words of the subjects. The bases of predi- 
cates are the most important words of the 
predicates. 

4. The bases of the subjects may be nouns, 
pronouns or clauses. 

(a) Do not attempt to classify and name sub- 


tell what the sen- 


something 


jects as nouns, pronouns, or clauses before chil- 
dren have become skilful in recogntzing the 
subjects. 

5. The bases of the predicates may be verbs 
or verb phrases. 

6. Modifiers may be added to the base of the 
subject or to the base of the predicate to make 
the meaning more definite. These modifiers 
may be adjectives, adverbs, phrases, or clauses. 

(a) Teach phrases and clauses as nothing 
more than adjectives and adverbs. Name them 
adjective phrase, adverbial clause. Do not at- 
tempt to teach the parts of phrases and clauses. 
at this time. 

(b) Teach that modifiers should be placed as 
close as possible to the words they modify. 

7. Some verbs require words to complete 
their meaning. These words may tell what re- 
ceives the action of the verb, or they may de- 
scribe or explain the subject. 


(a) Keep this work very simple. Do not at- 
tempt to distinguish transitive and intransitive 
verbs. 

(b) Show the children why the verbs appear, 
become, feel, grow, look, prove, seem, smell, 
sound, taste, and turn must usually be followed 
by adjectives. 

8. When the object of the verb is a pronoun, 
its objective form must be used. 

(a) Do not teach declensions. 
drill on objective forms. 

(b) Misuse is most common in the case of the 
verb to be. Teach that objective forms should 
not be used after any form of the verb to be be- 
cause a word so used does not tell who receives 
action. 


9. Words’ or groups of words are joined by 
conjunctions. 


Give a little 


(a) Lead them to recognize unnecessary ands. 

(b) - Encourage the children to try to use a 
greater variety of connecting words. 

10. Adjective and adverbial phrases are intro- 
duced by prepositions. 

(a) Teach that the objective form of the pro- 
noun must be used after a preposition. 

(b) Drill for correct use of between, among, 
and, from after the word differen. 

(c) Drill for the correct use of the objective 
form of the pronoun, when two objects follow 
the preposition and the first one is a noun. 


GRADE VIII. 


1. Sentences may contain one, two, or more 
independent clauses. They may contain one or 
more clauses used as modifiers. 

(a) The only new idea here is that of inde- 
pendent and dependent clauses. 

(b) Show that the dependent clauses may be 
introduced by pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions. 
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(c) Teach the use of the comma after intro- 
ductory dependent clauses. 

2. Nouns and pronouns may be used as sub- 
jects of verbs, completers of verbs, objects of 
prepositions, possessives, or appositives. 


(a) 1 and 2 give an opportunity to review 


work of Grade VII. 

(b) Review the use of the comma to set off 
appositives. 

3. Some pronouns show whether the persons 
represented by them are speaking, spoken to, 
or spoken of. 

(a) Through these pronouns review the 
forms of the pronouns and the use of objective 
forms as taught in Grade VII. 

(b) Do not teach declensions or persons. 

4, Some pronouns refer to a noun in the sen- 
tence. 

(a) Teach the correct use of who, which, and 
that. 

(b) Give drill in the use of whom. 

(c) Teach the proper position of relative pro- 
nouns. 

(d) Teach the use of the comma to set off 
explanatory relative clauses. 

5. Some pronouns point out definitely the ob- 
jects to which they refer. Some pronouns repre- 
sent objects indefinitely. 

(a) Give drill in the use of these, those, them. 

(b) Show that most of these words are also 
used as adjectives. 

6. Some pronouns are used to ask direct and 
indirect question. 

(a) Give further drill in the use of whom. 

7. Some verbs express action that takes place 
at the present time, some action that took place 
in the past, and some action that will take place 
in the future. 

(a) Give some drill on the use of shall and will 
to express future time. 

(b) Teach the use of shall with J and we in 
questions. 

(c) Do not discuss the perfect tenses. 

8. Many verbs form their past tense by add- 
ing ed, d, or ¢t to the present tense form. Some 
verbs form the past tense by changing the vowel 
of the present tense form. 

(a) Do not teach principal parts of verbs. 
Spend the time in using the past tense of com- 
mon, misused verbs. 

(b) Show how the spelling rule for silent 
final e is followed in forming past tenses and 
ing forms. 

9. Verbs must agree with their subjects in 
number. 

(a) Give drill in using each, every one, neither, 
everybody, and no as subjects. 

(b) Teach that were must be used with the 
pronoun you. 

(c) Through selected sentences show the chil- 
dren that the verb is plural when it has two sin- 
gular subjects connected by and, that it agrees 
with the subject nearest it when it has two that 
differ in number, that the sense of the collective 
noun used as its subject determines its number. 
Do not spend much time on this. The first case 


needs more attention than the other two. 

(d) Show how the real subject determines 
which form of the verb should be used with in- 
troductory there. 

10. Adjectives and adverbs change their form 
to express degrees of quality. 

(a) Teach the correct use of the comparative 
and the superlative degrees. 


(b) Give drill in the correct use of the words 
good and well. 


PROBLEMS ON FOOD 


BY A. N, FARMER 
AMERICAN WHEAT MUST FEED THE ALLIES. 

There are 300,000,000 bushels of wheat in Australia 
awaiting shipment to the Allies. 

(a) If there are sixty pounds of wheat to a bushel, 
how many tons of wheat are there in Australia? 

(b) The average freight car has a carrying capac- 
ity of 80,000 pounds of wheat. How many tons of 
wheat will each car carry? 

(c) How many cars of this size will be necessary 
to transport the 300,000,000 bushels of wheat men- 
tioned above? 


(d) How many ships, with an average carrying 
capacity of 40,000 tons? 

THE WORLD IS SHORT ON SHIPS. 

(a) It takes freight about thirty days to go from 
Australia to England. How many boats of 40,000 
tons carrying capacity would it take to transport 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat? 

(b) It takes about ten days from New York to 
England. How many boats would be needed to trans- 
port the same amount.of wheat? Do you see why 
Australia’s wheat cannot be used to feed the Allies? 


IS EVERY OUNCE OF FLOUR WORTH SAVING? 

Let us suppose that the average waste of wheat 
flour per family in the United States is one ounce per 
week (enough to make one and one-half slices of 
bread). 

(a) How many pounds would be wasted in one 
week by the 20,000,000 families in this country? 

(b) How many pounds per year? 

(c) How many barrels in a year? (Allow 196 
pounds to the barrel.) 

It takes four and one-half bushels of wheat to 
make one barrel of flour. How many bushels of 
wheat would it take to supply the yearly waste 
described in preceding problems? 


WASTE NOT—WANT NOT. 

About fifteen bushels of wheat are grown to the 
acre. How many acres of land would it take to sup- 
ply a yearly waste of 1,410,000 bushels of wheat? 

There are 7.57 square miles in the city of Evanston 
and 640 acres to the square mile. How many cities 
the size of Evanston would it take to supply ground 
enough to produce wheat for a yearly waste as 
described in above problem? 

John Smith uses 5.3 bushels of wheat in the form 
of flour each year. If it takes 4.5 bushels of wheat 
to make a 196-pound barrel of flour, how many pounds 
of flour does he use each year? (Give answer cor- 
rect to nearest pound.) 


E, D. W., New Jersey: I know of no paper that 
gives me as much help and inspiration as the Journal 
of Education does. 


W. D. J., Arkansas: I enjoy the weekly visits of 


the Journal. Some of its articles have been worth 
a year’s subscription to me. 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By James H. Wor- 
man, Ph. D., formerly professor in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 127 pp. Price, 48 cents. 

The name of Dr. Worman on the title-page of a 
modern language text has for many years stood for 
originality and practicality. He has produced no 
less than eleven textbooks for French, German and 
Spanish instruction, developing in the several works 
a system of language instruction entirely his own, 
and in many respects anticipating the direct metho- 
dists of today. The present book is a thoroughly ade- 
quate revision of his well known and _ successful 
First Spanish Book, a revision so complete as to make 
it practically an entirely new book, along new and 
interesting lines. In the first place, it follows the 
natural or direct method consistently—and cleverly— 
using pictures as a basis for reading and conversa- 
tion drill. English is wholly taboo, but so capably is 
the material presented and utilized that there is no 
loss, but rather a gain, in effectiveness thereby. Most 
direct method books are “hard to teach,” but Mr. 
Worman has shown conclusively that they need not 
be so. At the same time he does not neglect gram- 
mar in the interest of a pitter-patter “practical” study 
of the language. The principles of grammar are un- 
folded gradually and progressively, and grammatical 
details are supplied, along with lexical ones, in an 
excellent set of footnotes (when will publishers have 
sense enough to adopt footnotes universally in place 
of the inaccessible appendix system now in vogue?) 
written in irreproachable Spanish. Other features 
are the inclusion of paradigms as a whole, the use 
of distinctive type for variable inflections of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, etc., and the competent use of the 
laws of association and contrast (for the editor is a 
philosopher as well as a teacher). Besides the 
twenty-one lessons of the text proper the book con- 
tains an introduction on the alphabet and pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish, a list of useful Spanish expressions 
for the class and elsewhere, and a Spanish-English 
vocabulary. The book is highly interesting, and 
should be a pleasure to teach. It is suitable for junior 
high schools, for high schools, or for self-instruction. 
Typographically it is a masterpiece, being beautifully 
printed and illustrated. Not the least of its charms 
is the low price, which shows that the publishers, in 
spite of the increased cost of production, are not in- 
clined to make unfavorable conditions a pretext for 
gouging the textbook public. 


THE MELODIC METHOD IN SCHOOL MUSIC. A 
manual for teachers and supervisors. By David G. 
Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 170 pp. Price, $1.00. 

When we consider the struggle of a quarter of a 
century ago to have the first state require music to 
be taught and then see the state superintendent of 
North Dakota requiring its teaching in all schools 
under the general requirement of instruction in 
morals, and appreciate that in all first-class schools 
music is the only subject stressed in the whole eight 
grades, and that, all in all, music receives one-tenth 
of the time of the school from the kindergarten to 
the end of the eighth grade, we can but exclaim: 
“What hath progress wrought!” 

The teaching of music has gone forward even more 
rapidly than have the opportunities. Of course we 
hear many regrets that we do not get the results of 
the old-time singing school when an_ inspirational 
genius had a series of singing schools in a group of 
neighboring villages in which were gathered the adult 
lovers of music. Indeed, we hear people regretting all 
progress, but whoever has followed school music for 
a third of a century from rote singing and note sing- 
ing to melodic learning to sing’and in cities often to 
good musical composition and a good appreciation of 
harmony will wonder more at this than at the time 
and opportunity now given to school music. In “The 
Melodic Method in School Music” as in “The Psychol- 
ogy of Singing” David G. Taylor has presented many 
phases of school music critically and inspiringly. He 


always demonstrates his ability as a leader in this 
science and art. 


GREEK LEADERS. By Leslie White Hopkinson, un- 
der the editorship of William Scott Ferguson, Har- 
vard University. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
a Mifflin Company. Cloth. 260 pp. Price, 


The growing irritation over German history, edu- 
cation, and language is turning scholarly thought 
back to Greece and Rome, in language and history, in 
art and civilization. The present emphasis upon vo- 
cation and Americanization will never monopolize 
scholastic attention. 

It is one thing to appeal to those who would never 
be scholastic and another to meet the taste and as- 
pirations of the scholasic wing of the _ school. 
Shutting out German idolization as the war has done 
is not magnifying present men and measures with 
those who take history and literature at long range. 
We doubt if this great book on “Greek Leaders” 
could have come at such an opportune time as this. 

Ancient Greece gains immensely as modern Europe 
is tried in the balance. Fortunately we have in Hop- 
kinson’s “Greek Leaders” a presentation of Greece 
much more adapted to this educational hour than any 
other book available. It is written at this time for 
this time by a man of this time in education. 


A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS. By Gertrude Van 
Duyan Southworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The author has given us an entertaining story of 

American history, introduced by a brief reference to 
European events leading thereto. Obviously the ob- 
ject is to whet the child’s appetite rather than fur- 
nish much information. As “a first book in American 
history” for pupil and teacher this book has genuine 
value, and has the distinction of being interesting. It 
is always preparing the child to go forward. 


THE POSTMARK COLLECTION BOOK OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Published by Brother Cush- 
man, Six Corners, Montclair, N. J. Price, $1.00 net. 
There is certainly something new under the sun. 

Stamp collectors may as well “go back and sit down,” 

for Brother Cushman, The Corners, Montclair, New 

Jersey, has decreed that postmarks are more interest- 

ing than postage stamps, and there are 10,000 times 

as many of them, and they can never be as expensive 

A child can revel in this new craze and learn a lot of 

geography while he is doing it. Of course there will 

be no fun in it without this Postmark Collection 

Book, which makes a mere collection craze educa- 

tional. The next time you want to give a boy from 

eight to fourteen something real jolly order this book 
of Brother Cushman. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson.” Edited by 
R Leonard, Price, 2c.—*‘City Arithmetics.” 
(Eight Grades.) By Wentworth, Smith and Shiels. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me.” By W. 
A. White. Price, $1.50.—‘‘Good English.” By Canby 
and Opdycke. Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Economy in Food.” By M. T. Wellman. Price, 30c. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘In the Gray and Other Poems.” By J. W. Costello. 
Boston: Roxburgh Publishing Company. 

“Spanish in the High Schools.” By L. A. Wilktns. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Problems in Cost Accounting.” By Dr. W. C. Eg- 
gleston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Bird Woman.” By J. W. Schultz. Price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THOSE 


_— relief in Wurine applications. In the Schoo] Room Fyes are often 
rritated by Chalk Dust, and Fye Strain induced by fanity svstems of 
Lighting. Apply Wurine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EVE REMFDY CO., Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events.in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


te: 
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Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


25-29: International Kindergarten 
Union. Chicago. Miss Stella lL. 
Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., president; 
Mrs. Mary B. Page, Chicago, IIl., 
chairman of local committee. 


gv to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. Cc. C. Bradford, Denver, _presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 
OCTOBER. 
31: Iowa State Association, Des 
Moines. President, W. L. Hanson, 


Burlington. 


31-November 1: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Detroit. Presi- 
dent, Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secre- 
tary, John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

NOVEMBER, 

6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H, Seymour, 
Aberdeen, Secretary. 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City. President, 
B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary D, Couch, Oklahoma 
City. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BETHEL. Superintendent W. E. 
Benscoter, who had wide and val- 
uable experience in education be- 
fore he came to this city, has issued 
an interesting and suggestive pam- 
phlet on “The Ideal School.” Into 
twenty pages he has gathered a 
group of ideals which in action 
would make an ideal school. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. The famous 
private school for girls established 
by Mrs. Emma Hart Willard early 
in the nineteenth century, the first 
girls’ school for higher education 
in the United States, was the first 
to make domestic science a subject 
of instruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


After January 1 no teacher in 
the state can be paid less than $550 
per year, provided the taxable val- 
uation of the town is more than 
$1,000,000, which condition will af- 
fect few teachers. 

SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent 
James H. Van Sickle, who has done 
much by way of expert surveying 
of other cities of the country, has 
issued a School Report for 1917 
which may well be taken as the 
standard for an ideal report upon 


a system of city schools. It is in 
a notable way a self survey by an 
expert. 

WORCESTER. Dr. Daniel W. 
Abercrombie, for thirty-six years 
head of Worcester Academy, has 
tendered his resignation, to take 
effect on June 19. He resigns to 
take a rest. The trustees of the 
academy have elected Professor 
Samuel F. Holmes acting principal 
for next year and have made Dr. 
Abercrombie principal emeritus. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Seven New 
England colleges have united to 
establish here this summer a mili- 
tary training camp for the benefit 
during the vacation of members of 
the reserve officers’ training corps 
already established in the colleges, 
as well as of other undergraduates 
and alumni. The institutions par- 
ticipating are Amherst, Clark, Dart- 
mouth, Trinity, Tufts and Williams 
Colleges and Wesleyan. The camp 
will open June 20 and continue until 
August 26 under the superintend- 
ency of Major General William A. 
Pew, a retired officer of the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard. Students 
of suitable age from preparatory 
schools will also be admitted. 

Work will be largely practical, 
supplementing the theoretical 
courses during the college year and 
furthering the interests, as well, of 
students who will shortly be liable 
to the draft. The dormitories and 
buildings of Williams College will 
be used as barracks, lecture rooms 
and mess halls. The camp will be 
known as the New England College 
Military Camp. 

DEDHAM. William W. Lee, Jr., 
of Bristol, R. I., was chosen prin- 
cipal of the Dedham High School 
at a meeting of the school commit- 
tee recently. He is a graduate of 
Malden High School and Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1908, and 
has also studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Previously he taught at 
Munson Academy, Newburyport 
High School and the high school in 
Bristol. Mr. Lee will fill the va- 
cancy made by the resignation of 
William Sprague. 

LEOMINSTER. Kenneth 
Morse, principal of the Leominster 
High School, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the 
expiration of the present term. 
Mr. Morse resigns to go into busi- 
ness in Worcester. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. This city has the 
distinction of having had the sec- 
ond important private school for 
girls in the New World. It was 
established by Catherine Beecher, 
who later associated with her her 
sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
As early as 1841 these sisters pub- 
lished a textbook for schools en- 
titled “A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. The teachers are 
campaigning—we hope successfully 
—for a flat increase of $300 at once. 
The $1,200 salary approached by 
three annual increases is not ac-. 
ceptable. The City Council has not 
agreed to the $10,000 salary for a su-. 
perintendent as requested by the 
board of education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert M. McNeal succeeds the 
late A. D. Glenn as Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and 
County Superintendent George A. 
Stearns of Susquehanna County 
— Mr. McNeal as statistical 
clerk. 


MILLERSVILLE. The State 
Normal School had an educational 
conference on May 18 for the bene- 
fit of the senior class. There were 
notable addresses by five city su- 
perintendents and nine county su- 
perintendents. 


CLARION. The State Normal of 
this city is most fortunate in se- 
curing for the principalship Super- 
intendent Clyde C. Green of Beaver 
Falls. Of his appointment the state 
department says :— 

_“Mr. Green goes to his new po- 
sition with a resourcefulness and 
practical knowledge developed as 
superintendent at Irwin, New 
Brighton and Beaver Falls, as in- 
stitute and educational lecturer, 
and as president of the board of 
trustees of the State Normal 
School at Slippery Rock. This 
larger field will give ample oppor- 
tunity for promulgating the system 
which has brought educational up- 
lift and a more clear-sighted edu- 


cational policy to the Beaver 
Valley.” 

BLOOMSBURG. The normal 
school tripled its quota on the 


Third Liberty loan with $1,500 to 
spare. 

PHILADELPHIA. German has 
been eliminated from the high 
schools. 

John Wanamaker is leading a 
movement for shorter hours and a 
shorter school year in order that 
children may do more work that 
needs them at this time. 

OIL CITY. All salaries have 
been substantially increased. No 
increase is less than ten dollars a 
month. 

HARRISBURG. The pupils 
bought or sold $131,100 worth of 
Liberty Bonds and $22,298 in Thrift 
Stamps. There are 1,627 members 
of the Red Cross and 8,936 mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross. 

_ PITTSBURGH. Assistant Super- 
intendent F. W. Ballou of Boston 
recently spent a week in this city, 


giving eight addresses on educa- 
tion. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


NEW BOOK 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
MONESSEN.. This district has MISSISSIPPI. TENNESSEE. 
one of the best community- The stat enti this year KNOXVILLE. Professor Harry 


a gymnasium, auditorium, domestic 
science, manual training, art, music, 
library and community room. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Salary increases are being re- 
ported from various counties. In 
many instances the minimum is 
seventy dollars a month. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


The compulsory school law is be- 
ing enforced in all cities. 


BE A SUPERVISOR! 


Attend one of the 


Palmer Method Summer Schools 


“NEW YORK, July Ist to July 26th 
1918 } BOSTON, July tst to July 26th 
Session } EVANSTON, July ist to July 26th 
CEDAR RAPIDS, June 17th to July 26th 
Special schools of Instruction and methods 
oft teaching and supervising the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing; 400 teachers, 
representing 40 different states, attended 
the 1917 classes. The faculty includes some 
of the best-known penmen and teachers in 
the country. 
New Catalog now ready. Address: 


Palmer Method School of Penmanship 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, la. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of 
Ositions are to be filled at from 
1,100 to $1,800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. R257, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


though the enrollment was not a 
record-breaker. The great plat- 
form success was Dr. Harry Clark 
of the State University of Tennes- 
see. Jackson entertained the asso- 
ciation royally. The most import- 
ant business of the association was 
the decision to have thé principal 
officers hereafter elected by ballot 
of all delegates. 

The officers for 1919 are: Presi- 
dent, Professor H. B. Heidelberg 
of Clarksdale; secretary, Professor 
H. L. McClesky of Hattiesburg (re- 
elected); treasurer, Professor T. M. 
Sykes of Meridian, and formerly a 
member of the faculty of Jackson 
High School; vice-presidents, F: D. 
Mellen, A. and M. College; J. A. 
Donaldson, Oxford; T. D. Rice, Bel- 
zoni; E. Willingham, Eupora; A. 
S. McLendon, Newton; J. S. Vandi- 
ver, Poplarville; W. H. Perritt, 
Wesson, and J. P. Carr, Vicksburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. A recent “survey” 
makes several intensive  state- 
ments. Among them aré the fol- 
lowing: Columbia women teachers 
are in the same wage class as the 
drivers of garbage wagons. City 
stenographers receive eight-two 
cents more than grade _ teachers. 
Of all cities in the United States 
of Columbia’s population she stands 
eighth from the bottom in the 
amount expended for teachers’ 
salaries per capita of pupils. 

SUMTER. The teachers have 
made a lively campaign for salary 
increase. The grade teachers have 
sixty-five dollars and the women 
in the high school seventy dollars 
on a nine-months basis. They all 
asked for an increase of twenty 
dollars a month. This required a 
preliminary petition of at least one- 
third of the resident free holders 
and another of one-third of the 
qualified electors. In three days 
there were more than fifty per cent. 
on both petitions and on May 28 
the people voted money to meet 
the new schedule. 


lecture on “An Optimistic View of 
the War” is so captivating and 
thrilling that it has been called for 
in many states. He emphasizes 
twelve noble results that may be 
expected from the war. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

This was the first state to adopt 
the township unit, which it did in 
1852. It was adopted in Massachu- 
setts in 1882. 

RICHMOND. Ninety-eight per 
cent. of the pupils of this city are 
cultivating war gardens. This is 
supposed to be the record of the 
United States. 

VALPARAISO. Miss Ida Powell 
of the Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan, has ac- 
cepted the position of dean of 
women at Valparaiso University. 

MITCHELL. John H. Shipp, su- 
perintendent for three years at 
Patoka, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the local schools. 

GARY. William Wirt, superin- 
tendent, believes that the real dan- 
ger is in teaching German in the 
parochial school. No new classes 
in German will be. formed in the 
public schools. 

MEROM. The teaching of Ger- 
man will be discontinued in Union 
Christian College until Germany 
“recognizes the rules of civiliza- 
tion.” This is the first Indiana 
college to act on the matter. 

INDIANAPOLIS. In the annual 
state typewriting contest for high 
school pupils, Arthur O’Connor of 
Arsenal Technical High School 
won individual honors by a speed 
of 62.8 words a minute for fifteen 
minutes. 

Eighteen 


hundred Shortridge 


High School students marched in 
a body to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument and made a cash con- 
tribution of $1,000 to the $3,000,000 
War Chest Fund. 

H. S. Gruver, assistant superin- 
tendent here for six years, has ten- 
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THOMAS NORMAL 


Specialty courses that enable teachers to draw 
larger pay ina more pleasant field of work 


Music and Drawing 


The demand for public school teachers in these subjects 
usually exceeds the supply. We have been very successful 
in placing our graduates for over 29 years It requires only 
one year of study to equip you for one of these well-paying, 
comfortable positions. 
any where. 


Home Economics 
Special one-year course in Household Economy which 
ervers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, Dietetics, Sanitation, 
Nursing, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and 
Millinery, etc. Splendidly conducted and invaluable to 
teachers who wish to broaden out into better paying 
positions. 


Manual Training 


In one year you can qualify for manual training work 
from the first grade on thru high school. Methods of 
teaching endorsed by experts everywhere. 


Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship 

One-year courses that equip ‘“‘grade”’ teachers to become 

specialists—a short and satisfactory way to increase your 
salaries. 


The Thomas Normal School is Beautifully Located 


Adequate equipment, and facilities for giving the best 
normal training courses in the country. Faculty of experts. 
Simple anc easy terms. For information regarding the 
one-year and also the two-year courses, address 


TRAINING SCHOOL. 


nstructors and methods the best | 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL | 


OF EDUCATION 


Co-Operation of 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


1. All the educational advantages offered by th 
“Sixth City.” 
2. Classrooms. libraries and laboratories of West- 


ern Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 
School. 


3. Free access to one of the finest Art Museums in 
the United States. 


4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 


5. College courses; courses for high school and 
elementary teachers; special teachers atypical chil- 
dren, school nurses, games, physical training, house- 
hold economy, industrial education; special depart- 


ments of music, art, penmanship and speech dis- 
orders. 


6.Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in 
Elementary Schools. Demonstration classes in all 
subjects taught in Junior and Senior high school 
departments. 


7. Faculty of Western Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts 
from a dozen teacher training institutions and 
notable public school systems. 


The Secretary 
3000 West Grand Boulevard 


8. For catalogue and _ information 


address 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, Dean, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Detroit, Mich. 


dered his resignation. He has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Two hundred educators of the 
state attended a recent conference 
called by the State Council of De- 
fence. Dr. Charles Zueblin of 
Boston outlined a program for edu- 
cation for the rural school for 
either war or peace. Dr. Henry 
Jackson of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education addressed the 
conference on the common effort 
being made by American educa- 
tional institutions to help in mak- 
ing the nation’s cause successful. 


ILLINOIS. 


EAST AURORA. The teachers 
have their second raise within a 


year. This time it is from $100 to 
$200. 
IOWA. 
WATERLOO. One of the high 


school teachers has been dropped 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


TRAINS FOR SOCIAT. WORK in Asso- 
ciated Charities. Hospital Social Service. In- 
dustrial Welfare Work, Child Welfare, Housin 
and Anti-Tuberculosis “ork, Probation an 
Institutional Management. 

TRAINS NURSES FCR PUBLIC 
H¥ALTH NURSING in School Nursing, 
Industrial Nursing, Medical Social Service, 
Infant Welfare and Visiting Nursing. * 


Ninth year opens September 16th, 1918. 
For bulletin, address 
Bernard J. Newman, Director, 
1302 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Two weeks or four weeks. Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
106 Bay State Road 


Boston, Mass. 


S TATE 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S : MRS. JULIA SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca- 
panish HUNTINGTON tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 


a well known Spanish teacher, will open her home hi 
‘ igh school, and for the commers- 


in Pleasant Valley, Amesbury, Mass., this summer to a 


few students. Those who wish to combine a stay in the 
country with the perfect mastery of the Spanish lan- 
guage for social, business, travel or teaching purposes, 
will find this an excellent opportunity. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington can furnish the highest credentials and would, 
of course, desire references from her pupils. 


cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ss BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principah 
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# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 

‘New York, N. Y, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THe EpmMANDsS EDUCATORS’ EXcHANGE 


Founded 1897 101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manusl, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


= SOS SS 


Hazar 


S 


So many things will happen to the nearly half million teachers in 
America this summer that you should enroll for a T. C. U. policy before 
something happens to you. ; 

Injury and sickness account for nine-tenths of our disappointments 


and money loss. Let the T. C. U. take the chances and pay the agreed 
protection any time all during the year, especially this summer. 


For Instance, These Things Happened Last Summer 


A New Jersey teacher was taken sick with typhoid fever, due to impure 
water*supply at a summer resort. The T. C. U. came to her aid with a 
check. She said the money was very acceptable. 

An Ohio teacher was taken ill last August. She needed help sorely, 
but she was a member of the T. C. U. and the T. C. U. helped pay the 
expenses. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For Vou 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for a period of illness that does not 


confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined. It also pays benefits for opera- 
tions and hospital care, in addition to other benefits. It pays for accidental 
loss of life, limb or eye; all benefits being doubled for travel accidents. 

Every Teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U. and 
share its protection. If you have not already done so, fill out and mail 
the coupon for information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


CUT 


OUT I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 

AND testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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from the faculty, charged with lack 
of patriotic Americanism. 


DAVENPORT. Teachers are to 


receive a war bonus on account of 
the high cost of living. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The Teach- 
ers’ Club asks that $50,000 be placed 
in the Budget for the increase in 
salaries. 

There is much disappointment 

over the inability of the board of 
education to increase salaries this 
year as had been confidently ex- 
pected. 
_ DETROIT. The schools are us- 
ing lantern slides and moving pic- 
tures in a highly educational way. 
There are 8,000 slides in use in 325 
different sets on school subjects. 


NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. There are seventy- 
two stars in the State Normal ser- 
vice flag. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Deputy Superin- 
tendent Jones is organizing a cam- 
paign for 1,000 members of the 

BUCYRUS. The teachers receive 
an increase of from $50 to $100. 

OBERLIN. Oberlin College 
prides itself on sharing with Mt. 
Holyoke the honor of opening its 
doors to college students. In 1837 
there were four women college 
students in this. college. Mt. 
Holyoke did not offer women an 
education that would give them full 
college rating until 1888, Oberlin 
did this in 1837. No other univer- 
sity offered such privileges until 
1850, when the University of Utah 
made such provision. 

YOUNGSTOWN. Teachers have 
increases of seventy-five dollars or 
more. 

Principal H. T. McCoy has re- 
signed to enter the army, having 
received an officer’s commission. 
The teachers are to receive salary 
increase, but the schedule first 
adopted was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


WISCONSIN. 

RACINE. Thomas S. Rees is 
elected to succeed Superintendent 
Graham, who has gone to the State 
Department of Education. All 
salaries have been increased ten 
per cent. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The famous 
Survey seems to have been forgot- 
ten. 

LOS ANGELES. The Times has 
started a campaign for a Southern 
California University by state sup- 
port. 

FRESNO. High school teachers 
have had_ substantial increase in 
salaries. 


COLORADO. 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, former 


state superintendent, now in the bu- 
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reau of education, part author of 
“The Battle Line of Democracy,” 
issued by the committee on public 
information, is preparing one of a 
series of war lessons for American 
schools. 


DENVER. The new rules of the 
board of education are specific as to 
the responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent, who is the chief executive 
officer of the board for the manage- 
ment of the schools. He has power 
to make rules not in conflict with the 
by-laws and to decide all matters of 
administrative detail. He attends all 
meetings of the board and has the 
privilege of taking part in its de- 
liberations. When requested he shall 
co-operate and advise with any com- 
mittee of the board. He has _ sole 
power to recommend for appointment 
all employees of the district except 
those in the departments of the treas- 
urer, secretary, architect and attorney, 
and to assign, transfer or suspend any 
person employed on his recommenda- 
tion pending approval of the board. 
Each year he shall submit the names 
of all persons recommended by him 
to be appointed or re-appointed for 
the ensuing school year, with the 
salary proposed to be paid to each. 
He has power between meetings of 
the board to suspend pupils guilty of 
infraction of the rules of the school. 
He shall have power to re-instate 
pupils suspended by him. He submits 
to the board for approval, courses of 
study and textbooks to be used in the 
school. He, through an assistant 
superintendent, designated by him for 
this duty, shall have charge of the 
operation and maintenance of the 
buildings and equipment of the 
schools, the maintenance of grounds, 
the purchase, storage and distribution 
of school supplies, material and equip- 
ment, This assistant shall recom- 
mend engineers, janitors and their 
assistants for employment and shall 
have charge of these employees and 
direct such minor repairs and im- 
provements as they may be able to 
make. He shall present to the board 
monthly a report of the general con- 
dition of the schools and an annual 
report and an annual budget show- 
ing, by departments, the estimated 
appropriations necessary for the en- 
suing budget year. 


a 
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June St. Nicholas 


In the department “For Country 
and for Liberty” St. Nicholas 
readers will find in the June issue 
an appeal which should have a pe- 
culiar claim upon them, as it has 
upon the magazine, in an account 
of the St. Nicholas Home for Raid- 
Shocked Children, recently estab- 
lished in Sussex, England, a refuge 
for the unfortunate children of 
London whose nerves have been 
subjected to severe strain by 
numerous airship raids. There is 
also an interesting account of the 
work already accomplished last 
year, and plans under way for the 
coming season, by the school and 
college “farmerettes” of the United 
States. And incidentally the pro- 
jects uppermost in the minds of 
the various Government depart- 
ments receive, as usual, timely at- 
tention. The reference to the work 
of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration includes an ingenious re- 
minder for youngsters. 


# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


REGISTERED recommended, placed, at a considerable advance in salary, within three 
ie i "5 weeks’ time, is t e record of an Oswego No:mal graduate in the department 
pee anual Training, who renewed his registration with us on April 27. On April 30 we 
offered to make him our candidate for a manual training position in a central New York high 
power, Bod — — received his RECOMMENDE him, and on May 21 he wrote us 
nomination, that the position had been offered 
as 1,300 with an increase of $100 a year up to $1,800. One letter of application backed by 
— agency’s recommendation, secured just the promotion desired, at the same time giving to the 
= ool just the man they ho d to find Less correspondence and more confidence in 

e agency that recommends is by all means the most satisfactory way of being well PLACED. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency * tend 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVEN “Tenchi as a Business,” with chapters 
BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Phir 
PEYTON BUILDING third year, One fee registers in all, 


Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEA HE ’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN C RS AGENCY Schools and, Families 

' a\@ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

“ none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable p) now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Beg Hew York. 7 


with good general education wanted tor aepartn ent wor 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and College: in ee owe 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ® 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 


. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVE? : ‘ 
Between 34th and ll register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teach i 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. a 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ Bescon st... 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. ; 
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What part does the Victrola play in your school? 


Now is the time to plan a definite listening course for next year, based upon the 


| Victrola and Victor Records. 


You will find excellent help in formulating a special Victrola course by consulting the new 1918 | 
edition of a | 


New Graded List of Records for Children in Home and School. } 


This is a catalogue of 272 pages, beautifully illustrated; it contains a list of over 1000 Victor 
Records, with descriptive notes classified according to use in various grades 
and subjects. Have you formed a circulating Record Library for your schools? 


| 
Remember that the Victrola has become an indispensable servant of | 
education. It is used to illustrate and vitalize the lesson in Literature, His- | 


tory and Geography. It is used for Physical Education, Nature Study, Pen- 
manship, Typewriting, Voice Culture, Ear Training, Opera Study, Music 
History, and the study of Orchestral Instruments. From Victor Records, 
the boys in our Army and Navy are learning Wireless Telegraphy and French. 


No school is too remote for the Victrola to bring to its occupants the 
golden tones of Caruso and Melba, the brilliant violins of Maud Powell and 
Jascha Heifetz, the piano of Paderewski, and the great instrumental master- 
pieces played by the world’s most famous bands and orchestras. 


With this world of opportunity for real culture at your door, can your school afford 
to be without a Victrola and a well-planned course ? 

Ask your Victor dealer to supply you with copies of ‘‘A New 
Graded List’’ and ‘‘The Victrola in oe Schools,’’ or send 
a postcard to the 


Victrola XXV, $75 


Se Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. J. 


use, the horn can be placed da Ne 
under the instrument safe and \ 
secure from danger, and the \S 


cabinet can be locked to pro- e on 

‘| tect it from dust and promis- ae 
cuous use by irresponsible ot AP 
1 people. <1 | To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
it | trademark, “His Master's Voice.” it is on all genuine 
| of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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